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Two Million Unite Against War and Fascism 


J. Raymond Cope 


While it received but scant attention from the daily papers, 
of more than passing interest was the meeting of the Third United 
States Congress of the American League Against War and 
Fascism, which was held in Cleveland, Ohio, January 3-5. At 
this Congress there were over 2,200 delegates, representing a host 
of organizations—religious, trade union, farmer, women’s, fra- 
ternal, youth, Negro, veterans’, political, and cultural—with a 
membership totaling well over two million. There were present 
hundreds of official observers representing organizations consid- 
ering affiliation. 

What is the American League Against War and Fascism, and 
what makes it of special interest to our religious group at this 
time? Within the past few days the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
sent a questionnaire to its members, asking what our attitude 
should be towards the League. Except for those individuals who 
have made special effort to find out the specific program of the 
American League, there is great confusion surrounding the prin- 
ciples upon which it is based. But it is imperative that this con- 
fusion be cleared away, and that a clear light be thrown upon the 
matter. One is safe in stating that every minister who attended 
the Congress, and there were quite a number of them, is now an 
enthusiastic supporter of the American League program; and 
were this program clearly understood, it would find the churches 
of America wholeheartedly behind it. 

What is the American League Against War and Fascism, and 
what took place at the Third Congress which should be of so 
much interest to religious liberals? Notwithstanding the propa- 
ganda of all the peace organizations, the vivid memories of the 
last mass slaughter of innocent individuals, and the sure knowl- 
edge that war is a ‘“‘racket’’ into which we are drawn by decep- 
tion, the western world is today an armed camp. Never in his- 
tory has such a peace-time preparation for war been under way. 

_ It must seem evident to the dullest of minds that the causes of 
war are not to be found in the individual, and that within the 
economic program of capitalism there are contradictions which 
must lead inevitably to war. 

On the other hand, there are exigencies within each nation. 
If war springs from the inability of a profit-seeking economy to 
settle the disputes between nations peacefully, fascism springs 
from its inability to solve the problem of feeding, clothing, hous- 
ing, and educating the people within a nation. Too much trust- 
worthy material has been brought to light within recent years 
proving this point—behold the tragedy of a prolonged depression 
in the midst of potential plenty—to make it necessary to do more 
than state a fact. As the contradictions within an economic 
system become intensified, resulting in a situation which is found 
in America—four out of five adults at the age of sixty-five de- 
pendent upon some form of charity, according to insurance 
statistics, and one-third to one-half the families at the point of 
destitution—two avenues are open. Either such economic re- 
adjustments are to be made as will effect a solution of this prob- 
lem, or, if the privileged classes do not permit this, force can be 
used against those who persist in desiring such a change. It is 
impossible to retain an obsolete economic system and still permit 
individuals to talk about injustice, inequalities, and insecurities. 
Hither the needs must be met, or they must be silenced. Fascism 
is the term which applies to this latter course. It is necessary to 
withdraw freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, academic 
freedom, crush the trade unions, preach nationalism and race 
prejudice, and whatever else is essential to effect an adequate 
suppression of oppressed classes. i 

Both war and fascism are but two aspects of a single phe- 
nomenon, an economic crisis which is prolonged or sustained by 
the use of force at home or abroad.. Whatever we may think 
about the future, it will be agreed that present capitalism must 
undergo some sort of change. 
American League Against War and Fascism? Precisely this: 
It is the instrument, a united front made up of all organizations 


But what has this to do with the ~ 


which hate war and the war makers, which guarantees the con- 
ditions necessary for social change. No matter what your be- 
liefs may be regarding a substitute for the present system, unless 
there is a united effort to oppose war and retain’ democratic 
rights, there is little possibility of any program winning out. 

The American League is not a political faction, and as such 
offers no solution to the economic problem. It does not say what 
the solution shall be. But it does contend that something must 
be done, and that something presupposes the right to work itself 
out without interference from those who would retain the status 
quo at any cost. It represents no agreement among its members 
as to what economic and political program is ultimately necessary. 
The factions within it, ranging from the extreme right to the ex- 
treme left, may hate and mistrust each other, but they are driven 
together into a united front which is all inclusive and promises to 
each faction only that democratic rights will be guaranteed. 
Truth may ultimately win, but it is more certain to do so if the 
channels of free expression are maintained. We may all widely 
differ in our prognosis, but it is only a united guarantee to fair 
play which makes any prognosis applicable. Champions of any 
cause may now come and be assured that they will be judged on 
the intrinsic merit of their programs. Those who object to the 
American League on the basis that certain radical groups take 
refuge in it must also appreciate what will happen if a crust is 
permitted to form over the social voleano. Thus, all groups and 
factions unite to prevent oppression of minorities, and guarantee 
that no economic program will be countenanced which brings in 
its wake conditions so prevalent in fascist Italy and Germany. 

The American League Against War and Fascism is a united 
front, made up of all movements and organizations interested in 
peace, regardless of specific beliefs, which intends to prevent 
capitalism from embroiling us in another war, and seeks the 
necessary social change. It presents a concrete program for 
realizing this end. It is one thing to pass resolutions and go on 
record as opposing something, but quite another to have an ef- 
fective instrument to guarantee an objective. The “Ten-Point 
Program” furnishes the most effective plan of action that has 
yet been suggested. Everything in the Ten Points could be sub- 
scribed to by any organization, and affiliation does not mean the 
lose of identity; if any affiliate feels that to go further is desirable, 
nothing prevents this from being done. It is advisable for each 
peace organization to obtain a copy of the League program, and 
the proceedings of the Third Congress when it appears, and give 
it serious consideration. 

Where should the Unitarian churches stand on this issue? 
Among religious organizations the Unitarian church has been a 
pioneer for democratic rights. As one considers the relative 
merits of the specific program of Unitarians today, as compared 
with that of the Methodists, we have little in which to take pride. 
We have straddled every issue, and we have surely lost the spirit 
of the very pioneers about whom we boast. But this much is ap- 
parent, the battle for human rights has gone beyond the sectarian 
stage, and we either join hands with all who are reaching out or 
we shall presently be unable to show our hands. The sad story of 
the German church and its fight against fascism is that it awoke 
too late. The fact that there may be radicals in this united front 
means nothing, so far as our peace policy is concerned; we can’t 
decide to starve merely because they also buy at our grocery. 

Those who do not see the problem, snuggling cozily within 
their supposed security, will naturally not share with minorities 
an alarm for the future; but serenity cannot pass for insight when 
half of Europe is in the brutal grip of fascism, and much of the 
Western World, excepting the Soviet Union, making pleasant 
courtesies to it. Without a united front, and there is but one, 
the American League Against War and Fascism, clouds threaten ™ 
to cast strange shadows upon this fair land of the free, and now is 
the time for us to do our thinking. God grant we may do it 
soundly, ; SPAS mise 
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Report of the eemmianen of Appraisal 
On Its Study of 


Unitarian Personal Religious Values 
H. Paul Douglass 


ra) HIS, the first section of the staff’s report on 
5) values, i is based upon the first-hand testimony 
of living men and women as to aspects of 
Zr} personal religion which they actually hold, 
the changes which these values have undergone, and 
the relative stress given to the surviving values by 
those still holding them. 
Specifically, the data being reported upon concern 


— 336 representative Unitarians. 


For the purposes of- the present exposition no 
hair-splitting definition of the term “values” is pro- 
posed. It should be sufficient to say that a religious 
value is something in which religious persons actually 
find value. Value, then, attaches to a variety of ex- 
periences, such as attitudes, ideas, interests, beliefs, 
practices, and appreciations, all of which representative 
Unitarians find more or less frequently possessed of 
greater or less meaning and power in their lives. Uni- 
tarian religious values, then, are simply aspects of 


religion which so many Unitarians find valuable that - 


the values characterize the group. 

The process used by the Commission in the dis- 
covery of these personal religious values was the 
familiar one of circulating a questionnaire. By this 
means reactions in the same form with respect to an 
identical list of values were secured and recorded for a 
representative body of Unitarians. 

The particular items, twenty-seven in number, 
which formed the basis for the questionnaire, appear in 
Table I. Each person filling out the questionnaire 
carried out four processes with respect to each item. 
First, he eliminated items which had never had any 
religious value in his life. Second, he crossed out items 
which he formerly held as values but now no longer 
held. Third, he indicated whether each remaining 
value had been an increasing, stationary or diminishing 
power in his life. Finally, he ranked the surviving 
values according to some ideal scale of his own as of 
greater or lesser importance, and ended by identifying 
the three supreme values. 

Of the 336 Unitarians whose self-examination in 
values was thus recorded, 176 were residents of the 
eastern seaboard, while 160 lived in the middle and 
far western states. The larger number of returns in 
the eastern sample were secured from delegates at four 
conferences held at the Isles of Shoals during the sum- 
mer of 1935. These conferences drew widely upon dif- 
‘ferent types of Unitarians living in the New England 

and adjacent states. Other questionnaires in consid- 


erable number came from persons from different con- 
gregations who attended discussion groups in the New 
York and Boston metropolitan areas. Still others 
were received from scattered individuals residing else- 
where in the East. Since more than four-fifths of all 
American Unitarians live in the territory from which 
these returns were secured, they may be accepted as 
representing the numerical bulk of the movement. 

Data secured from middle-western and western 
sources represented congregations in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, Louisville, Kentucky, and Chicago, Illinois, to- 
gether with scattered questionnaires from Iowa and 
Portland, Oregon, and considerable numbers from 
conference and discussion groups held in the San 
Francisco Bay region and representing seven or eight 
different congregations in California. 

Were these numerically rather limited samples 
representative? At least the eastern and the western 
data tell substantially the same story. The two 
samples thus tend to validate each other. 

Are the results reliable? They all have the Tai 
tations confessedly incident in the method employed. 
This method is, however, checked and reinforced by 
a wide variety of other evidence presented in sub- 
sequent sections of this report. For example, by a 
large number of findings from discussion groups, as 
well as by extensive observations both of the moods 
of the Unitarian movement and of its overt behaviors. 
As would be equally true of any other resort to the 
statistical method, the final validation of their results 
is their agreement with what is already historically 
established and currently recognized. Novelty is to 
be looked for rather in certain details of the picture 
than in its more general outlines. Whether the results 
will be accepted as thus self-evidencing, it remains for 
the Unitarian constituency to judge. 

The most general result to be reported from the 
study of these data is that more than three-fourths of 
the 336 Unitarians responding agreed in affirming the 
value of seventeen, or only one less than two-thirds, 
of the twenty-seven items. More than three-fourths 
of eastern Unitarians held these seventeen values in 
common. More than three-fourths of western Uni- 
tarians held the same values in common with one 
another and with their eastern brethren. This seems 
to identify a very large core of general agreement 
within the Unitarian Fellowship. Would anyone have 
credited three-fourths of the Unitarian constituency 
with agreement upon one-half or even one-fourth of 
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TABLE I— PERSONAL RELIGIOUS VALUES AFFIRMED AND DENIED BY THREE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY-SIX UNITARIANS 


TOTAL PERCENT EASTERN UNITARIANS — PERCENT WESTERN UNITARIANS — PERCENT 
Denying Value Denying Value Denying Value 
Affirming Never eet Affirmi N nid als 
rm 
Rank Values Total Value Total Valued Valued Rank alee Total Valued aarae Rank Saree Total Ekin ets 
1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 TS 14 15 
1. Free exercise of intelli- . 
gence in religion....... 100 #8100 0 0 0 1 99 1 0 al 2 aL) 0 0 0 
2. Sense of human brother- 
Riek eee ae ee ee 100 = s«98 2 0 2 PT AOS 2 0 2 8 99 e 5 5 
8. Struggle to create a just 
Social Order) .. Sey tem eit 100 98 2 ni 1 3 98 2, nt 1 § 98 2 1 
4. Obedience to conscience. 100 97 3 0 a § 96 4 0 4 2 99 af if 
5. Concern for betterment A 
of social conditions.... 100 97 3 ut 2 8 95 5 2 eae 4 98 2 1.5 5 
x : ‘i 
6. Exercise of critical self- : 
APOUAISA Me ge seteicle risteiels 100 95 5 2.0 2.5 9 95 5 2 3 fy 94 6 3 3 


7. Conviction of infinite 
possibilities of human 
LOST CNS heise aire ciisia afare 100 95 5 3 2 4 97 3 2 1 8 93 7 4 3 


8. Rationality of the uni- 
verse and progressive 
discovery of truth...... 100 93 {i 2 5 18 89 alah 2 9 6 96 4 1 3 


9. Adherence to and sup- 
port of the Christian 


CHIPCH Ae waste seek 100 93 7 3 4 6 96 4 2 2 11 90: 10 4 6 
10. Release or expansion of 
the better self......... 100 93 7 3 4 7 96 4 1 3 i) 91 9 5 4 


11. Sense of beauty and re- i 
ward of life of the spirit 100 91 9 4.5 4.5 10 93 us 3 4 13 89 11 6 ia 


12. Identification of one’s 
own fortunes with for- : 
tunes of fellowmen..... 100 91 9 6 3 tf 92 8 5 3 12 89 1i ti 4 


13. Humility and reverence 
toward vaster forces of 
ERE PUNIVETSE coisis sc ce.s.s\01> 100 88 12 


14. Use of scientific method : 
in approaching religion. 100 88 12 is 5 16 84 16 8 8 10 91 9 


Or 
-] 
wR 
Hy 
wo 
=] 
(et) 
is 
(ds) 


14 89 aN 6 5 


-] 
ho 


15. Belief in God....... sox, x 100 87 13 2 ala 12 90 10 Z. 8 hd, 84 16 2 14 
16. Appreciation of propb- 

ets, saints and sages of 

non-Christian religions. 100 86 14 8 6 18 87 18 6 7 16 84 16 Tr} 5, 


17. Seach for integration of 
personality ; inner whole- 


ness and peace ........ 100 83 17 12 5 17 79 21 15 6 15 87 13 10 BS 
18. Conscious effort to fol- 
TOW CSUS tec citimicisis S58 UL Ps 28 12 16 20 72 28 15 13 19 71 29 10 19 


19. Personal guidance or il- 
lumination by power a 
greater than oneself or 


human society ........ 100 69 31 15 16 19 73 27 13 14 1 64 36 17 19 
20. Communion with the Di- 
PUEWANC: fe s1i0' sia tnds wleicc <i 100 69 yl 19 12 18 78 22 13 9 23 59 41 25 16 
21. Effort to realize King- 
dom Of (GOd se. .niciemi sie = 100 68 82 16 16 22 65 35 18 Lz 20 70 30 14 16 


22. Conviction of self-suffi- 
ciency of humanity to 


solve its problems...... 100 66 34 24. 10 24 53 47 33 14 18 79 21d G 5 
23. Immortality; interest in 
the future life..... Siesta OO 64 36 13 23 21 71 29 13 16 24 56 44 13 31 


24. Immediate effort for 
radical change in the 
social order .......... 100 60 40 26 14 23. 5S 45 29 16 22 64 36 17 19 


25. Participation in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s 
SuppGr Gs -0..<fem oie peee 100 40 60 33 at 25 48 52 28 24 265 33 67 38 29 


26. Petitional prayer (ask- 
ing God for things one j 
AVETIES) (scare oi cpl LOO 30 70 33 387 26 28 G2 37 85: eo 32 68 28 A0ts 


27, Sense of forgiveness of 
sins in consequence of 
prayer of confession ... 100 26 74 47 20 27 28 72" 48 24 yee 6 ae 76 46 30 
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any considerable range of significant religious positions, ° 


to say nothing of agreeing, eastern and western Uni- 
tarians alike, upon substantially two-thirds of them? 


Values Affirmed or Denied 


What were the seventeen values thus generally 
agreed upon, and how much disagreement was there 
upon the remainder? 

What flag would a representative body of Uni- 
tarians be more likely to fly at the very peak of its 
mast? The event showed that virtually all Unitarians 
unite in asserting the value of “Free exercise of in- 
telligence in religion.” The value occupying the 
middle of the ranking list is the “Use of scientific 
method in approaching religion.”’ But only twenty-six 
Unitarians in a hundred find religious value in “A 
sense of the forgiveness of sins in consequence of 
prayer of confession,”’ which footed the list. The posi- 
tion of these and other values in the ranking scale is 
shown in Table I for the 336 Unitarians as a group and 

or eastern and western Unitarians separately. 

Of the ten items valued by less than three-fourths 
of the persons answering, five, namely items eighteen 
to twenty-two, are valued by two-thirds or more, and 
two additional items, namely twenty-three and twenty- 
four, are valued by more than one-half. This leaves 
three items at the bottom of the scale, namely, those 
concerning the Lord’s Supper, petitional prayer, and 
confessional prayer, valued respectively by forty, 
thirty and twenty-six percent of those responding. 

All told there were about four affirmations of 
value to one denial on the entire list of items. The 
relative frequency with which each particular item 
was affirmed or denied may profitably be pondered a 
good while. 


Differences between East and West 


An examination of returns from eastern and 
western Unitarians reveals that five of the twenty- 
seven items maintain identical rank in the two sets of 
returns, while eleven more items are separated by not 
more than three places on the two ranking scales. 
Eight additional items disagree in ranking by not 
more than one-fifth of the scale. In brief, eastern and 
western items agree in locating approximately nine 


out of ten items in the same general position on the 


scale. 

The items showing greatest daetepantey peor 
East and West are the following: “Adherence to and 
support of the Christian Church,” ‘Belief in God,” 
and “Communion with the Divine,” which rank five 
places lower with western than with eastern Unitari- 
ans. 

- On the other hand, the values of the “Self- 


sufficiency of humanity to solve its own problems,” 


and of the “Use of the scientific method in approaching 
rank six places higher with western Uni- 
tarians than with eastern, while ‘“The rationality of 
the Universe and progressive discovery of truth,” 
ranks seven places higher. 

The same general results appear when percentage 
differences between the eastern and western returns 
are substituted for differences in ranking order. The 


outstanding difference is that western Unitarians 


somewhat less frequently affirm the traditional 


Christian and theistic values than eastern Unitarians 
do, while they more frequently affirm rationalistic and 
humanistic ones. 


Classification of Values 


To characterize certain values as ‘“‘traditional 
Christian” or “‘theistic,’’ and others as “‘rationalistic’’ 
or “humanistic” obviously implies some principle of 
classification, and the entire data as expressed in terms 
of individual items will remain relatively confused 
and fragmentary until some such principle is arrived 
at. 

Now the making of the questionnaire did not 
actually follow any predetermined scheme of classi- 
fication. The twenty-seven items listed were derived 
from a study of a wide range of Unitarian religious 
expressions, and were selected from a much longer 
compilation of values. Doubtless some principle of 
classification was implicit in the selection of the items; 
but, so far as conscious purpose went, it was merely 
intended that they should comprehend all the typical 
ways and directions in which Unitarians express 
themselves religiously. 

How many and what ways of thus expressing 
themselves are there? Probably no two persons will 
agree in their answers, whether as to number or clas- 
sification. Taking the seventeen items agreed upon by 
over three-fourths of the replies, it appears to the 
writers that, with no further label, four may be called 
inward-looking or “introvert”; that is to say, values 
that imply the inner life of the human spirit as the 
principal sphere of religion. These contrast with three 
others which, similarly without further label, may be 
called outward-reaching or ‘‘extrovert,” and which 
locate religion in some form of action with respect to 
external conditions, particularly with respect to the 
social aspects of living. ; 

Three additional values are “rationalistic’”’ in 
the sense that they rely on the importance or success 
of reason in the search for truth and reality. 

Two of the seventeen religious values are ‘‘emo- 
tional-mystical.’”’ They take a different road than 
that of reason in the approach to reality, and depend 
upon such insights and appreciations as are furnished 
by poetry and imagination to find valid ways of dis- 
covering the secret of man’s participation in the mys- 
terious universe. 

Of the seventeen values affirmed by more than 
three-fourths of the Unitarians replying, one, namely, 
“Belief in God,” is a formal affirmation of the ‘‘theis- 
tic’’ position. 

Two values may well be called “humanistic.” 
One is traditionally Christian, while one broadens the 
scope of religious interest so as to include the non- 
Christian religions. 

According to this classification, then, it is proposed 
to term values relating to the inner life, conscience, the 
better self, critical self-appraisal and the like, “intro- 
vert” values. Values looking toward the public and 
social applications of religion, such as human brother- 
hood and concern about sovial conditions, will. be 
called ‘‘extrovert” values. Such values as the “Free 
exercise of intelligence in religion,” the ‘Rationality 
of the Universe” and so forth, will be called ‘‘rational- 
istic.” Such values as a “Sense of the beauty and 
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reward of the life of the spirit,” or ‘“Reverence and 
humility before the vaster powers of the Universe,” 
will be called “emotional-mystical.’”’ Belief in God, 
interest in personal immortality and petitional, or con- 
fessional, prayer, are traditional “theistic,” or Godward, 
values in the popular interpretation of that concept. 
The two former of these only will be classified as strictly 
theistic; the two latter as “evangelical.’”’ Belief in the 
“Infinite possibilities of human progress,” and the 
“Struggle for a just social order” are “humanistic” 
values: they base religion upon confidence in, and the 
exercise of, human capacity. “Adherence to and sup- 
port of the Christian Church”’ is an historical “‘Chris- 
tian’ value. 

The following tabulatory scheme recapitulates 
the classificatory terms which the writers attach to 
each of the twenty-seven items. 


Classification of Values in Personal Religion 


Extrovert 
Sense of human brotherhood. 
Concern for betterment of social conditions. 
Identification of one’s own fortunes with fortunes of fellow- 
men. 
Immediate effort for radical change in the social order. 


Introvert 
Obedience to conscience. 
Release or expansion of the better self. 
Search for integration of personality; inner wholeness and 
peace. , 
Exercise of critical self-appraisal. 


Rationalistic 
Free exercise of intelligence in religion. 
Rationality of the universe and progressive discovery of 
truth. 
Use of scientific method in approaching religion. 


Mystical 
Sense of beauty and reward of life of the spirit. 
Humility and reverence toward vaster forces of the uni- 
'* -- verse. 
Communion with the Divine. 
Personal guidance or illumination by power greater than 
one’s self or human society. 


Humanistic 
Conviction of infinite poesibities of human progress. 
Struggle to create a just social order. 
Conviction of self-sufficiency of humanity to solve its 
problems. 


Theistic 
Belief in God. 
Immortality; interest in the future life. 


Evangelical 
Sense of forgiveness of sins in consequence of prayer of 
-_ confession. 
Petitional prayer (asking God for things one wants). 


Traditional Christian 
Adherence to and support of the Christian Church. 
Conscious effort to follow Jesus. 
Effort to realize the kingdom of God. 
Participation in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 


Non-Christian 
Appreciation of onieas saints and sages of non-Christian 
religions. 


RP saat no authority can attach to these la- 
bels. Some of the items might have been classified in 


more than one way. For example, the values classified 
as humanistic are extrovert values and might have 
been included in that classification. They differ 
mainly in being more definite statements of the hu- 
manistic position as actually developed in that they 
identify the goals of human endeavor in deliberately 
mundane terms. 

Again, part of the faganelinee and mystical values 
might “have been classified as introvert. They were 
not so classified simply because, in contrast with 
values labeled ‘“‘introvert,’”’ they express definite 
developments of the historic rationalistic or mystical 
positions. 

The reader may wish to experiment with other 
forms of classification. All that is asked of him at 
the moment, and all ‘that is necessary for the purpose 
of this report, is that the present classification be ac- 
cepted as a means of exposition and as an aid to the 
consideration of the facts under review. 


Major Characteristics of Unitarianism in the 
Field of Values 


Adopting the classifications provisionally, one 
quickly draws from the data certain very general 
conclusions as to the major characteristics of Unitarian 
values. 

Comprehensiveness 


First of all, Unitarianism is exceedingly com- 
prehensive. It takes all of the proposed labels or an 
equal number of better ones to describe the body of 


’ values which the great body of Unitarians hold in 


common. They are both inward-turning and outward- 
reaching; they are rationalistic and mystical; they 
are theistic and humanistic; historical and universal; 
Christian and non-Christian. In every case there are 
two great commandments complementing one another, 
not merely one. Moreover, all these classes of values 
are so frequently held that each must be recognized as 
characteristic of the Unitarian movement. 

Now what other major ways of taking religion are 
there? Are there any additional versions of it that 
the mature life of humanity has brought forth? The 
writers are not aware of any. Unitarianism, as ac- 
tually lived, includes all the primary historic appre- 
hensions of religion as mankind has known it. 
streams of religious interest flow in all directions, and 
in all of them they have channeled deep. 


Distinctive Emphases 
Second, however, Unitarianism does register dis- 
tinctive emphases. It stresses some elements of re- 
ligion more than it does others. Grouping the items 
of the questionnaire under the classifications proposed 


above, one finds the rationalistic and introvert values as - 


a whole affirmed by over nine-tenths of the Unitarians 
replying to the questionnaire; the extrovert and hu- 
manistic values affirmed by over eight-tenths; and the 
mystical and strictly theistic values affirmed by over 
three-fourths; while the traditional Christian values of 
the Church, discipleship of Jesus, the kingdom of God, 
and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper are affirmed 
by sixty-eight percent. Only the two values labeled 

“evangelical” are denied more frequently than they 
are affirmed. These differences are shown in Table 
We 
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TABLE II—PERSONAL RELIGIOUS VALUES AFFIRMED 
AND DENIED BY THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
SIX UNITARIANS BY CLASSES OF VALUES 


Percent 
Affirming Value Denying Value 
; Never No Longer 
Classes Total Total Valued Valued 
Rationalistic ......... 100 93 etl 3 a 
introversy 2h. <= 522)... 100 92 8 5 3 
EXEROVEEL A.0.c,. > s.2". 100 87 13 9 4 
Non-Christian ........ 100 86 14 8 6 
RGMIANISWC 525... « 100 86 14 10 4 
INEVSuCaliges. s,s. sh. 100 ng 21 11 10 


Traditional Christian .. 100 68 32 16 16 
Evangelical 


Summarizing the data, one sees that Unitarians 
justify their reputation as “rationalistic’”’ and “hu- 
This one would rather have anticipated. 
Stress on the inward-looking and the outward-reaching 
values is not far from equal. This perhaps was less 
self-evident. How many would have guessed that 
the ‘“emotional-mystical” trend would have been so 
strong, say, compared with the “‘humanistic’’? It was, 
of course, common knowledge that Unitarians put less 
stress than most other religious people do upon tradi- 
tional theistic and Christian values, and that these 
would likely be found at the lower end of the ranking 
scale. However, eighty-seven percent of the answers 
affirm the religious value of ‘Belief in God,” as the 
persons answering understand the term. 

While, then, Unitarianism is not to be exclusively 
characterized by its more distinctive emphases, it has 
such emphases. They are primarily 'its rationalistic 
and humanistic trends. This is the second major 
characteristic of the movement in the realm of values. 


Aversion to Extremes 


The third major characteristic of Unitarianism in 
the field of religious values is its aversion to extremes 
in any direction. Why were any of the more evangel- 
ical versions of theism inserted in a questionnaire in- 
tended for Unitarians? First, the study of the data 
showed that some Unitarians still held such positions, 
and it would be instructive to discover how many. 
The results showed that over one-fourth did, at least 
in versions held to be tenable by the persons respond- 
ing.* Second, because the items falling under each 
classification of values were chosen so as to constitute 
an abbreviated series ranging from a more extreme 
version to a less extreme version of the specific tend- 
ency involved. Thus ‘Free exercise of intelligence in 
religion’”’ was presumed to express a more moderate 
and generalized rendering of the rationalistic tendency, 


while “Use of scientific method in approaching re- — 


ligion” indicated a more precise and rigorous stage 
in the same direction. 

- Now substantially all Unitarians stand for “Free 
exercise of intelligence in religion,’ but considerably 
fewer affirm the value of the scientific method. The 
former item stands at the top of the list, the second at 


*One should be warned against jumping to any. such nega- 
tive conclusion as that no form of prayer would be affirmed as 
valuable by more than one-fourth of Unitarians. The data only 


‘ore traditional aspects. 


b. _ show the frequency with which Unitarians hold to prayer in its 


o 
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the middle, as shown in Table I. Again, more than 
nine-tenths of Unitarians replying sense “The beauty 
and reward of the life of the Spirit,” but only a little 
more than two-thirds have had experience of ‘Per- 
sonal guidance or illumination by a power greater than 
one’s self or human society.”’ In brief, the tendency to 
avoid extremes appears equally in the rationalistic 
and the mystical directions. 

Still again, virtually all Unitarians were for “‘hu- 
man brotherhood.” Most Unitarians are concerned 
about social conditions and committed to the ideal of 
a “Just social order,’ but not nearly so many favor 
“Immediate effort for radical change in the social 
order.”’ 

Still again, nearly all Unitarians are convinced 
of the “Infinite possibilities of human progress,” but 
a good many doubt the “Self-sufficiency of humanity 
to solve its own problems.”’ In brief, Unitarians in 


‘considerable numbers shy off from the socialistic and 


humanistic extremes exactly as they do from all others. 
The data show no exception to the rule: Extremes 
must be avoided. This must be counted as the third 
characteristic of the movement. 


Differences: Native and Convert Unitarians 


Of the 336 persons returning questionnaires, 308 ~ 
indicated whether they were born and bred in the 
Unitarian faith or whether they had come into it from 
some other religious connection, or none at all. 

Of the 308 just 100 returned themselves as native 
Unitarians. The remainder were converts. The ratio 
was thus approximately two to one on the side of the 
converts. 

How did these two groups differ with respect to 
the affirmation or denial of the twenty-seven items of 
the questionnaires? 

On three-fourths of the twenty-seven items the 
ranked order of replies for native and convert Uni- 
tarians respectively differs by not more than three 
places, that is, by not more than one-ninth of the scale. 
The only items on which the ranking of values by the 
two groups differs significantly are the “Infinite possi- 
bilities of human progress,” the ‘Rationality of the 
Universe,” and the “Self-sufficiency of humanity to 
solve its own problems,’ which convert opinion ranks 
appreciably higher than native; and “Belief in God’ 
and ‘Use of the scientific method in approaching re- 
ligion,”’ which converts rank appreciably lower. Com- 
pared in terms of percentage differences, fifteen items 
of the twenty-seven show either identical ranking by 
native and convert Unitarians or variations not ex- 
ceeding five percent; and on only three items does 
the percentage difference exceed ten percent, namely 
“Belief in God,” ‘Immortality’ and the “‘Self-suf- 
ficiency of humanity to solve its own problems.” 
Converts rank the two former much lower and the 
latter item much higher than native Unitarians do. 

On the whole, then, native and convert Unitarians 
agree in drawing strikingly similar pictures of their 
religious values. 


Original Denials of Value Versus Repudiation 
of Values Previously Held 

Column 3 of Table I showing the percent of re- 

plies which now deny the value of each of the twenty- 
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seven items is of course simply the reverse of Column 
2, which records the affirmations. 

Some of the values which Unitarians now deny 
were always denied. They had never at any time 
had religious meaning for the persons concerned. 
Others were once believed but now are believed no 
longer. These differences appear in Columns 4 and 5 
of Table I. 

The total denials of values are just about evenly 
divided between original denials and the repudiation 
of values previously held. In other words, change 
accounts for about half of the present denial of values. 

On most items, however, the ratio varies consid- 
erably from the average. The variations are shown in 
the following tabulation, which may be read by refer- 
ence to the numbering of the items in Table I. 


ORIGINAL DENIALS OF VALUE VERSUS REPUDIA- 
TION OF VALUES PREVIOUSLY HELD 


Original Denials of Value 


ti 
Relative to Total Denials Ttems 


2 and 7 


No original denials ............+-. 

Abougil-dias many = teres cine cee 1 and 9 

Over 1-3 but less than 1-2 as many. . 8; 25,°14, 11; 6376,015, 
20; 23 


One-half and over but less than 3-4 
as many 27,3, 12, 20,138, 16, 17, 


18, 4, 19, 21, 26, 22, 24 


o a isye 6s 6)c) o «aie ee Pie es a P 


Considering particular items one notes that all 
Unitarians have sometime, at least, believed in “Free 
exercise of intelligence in religion,” and ‘‘Obedience to 
conscience.”’ The very few who deny these values now 
had to go back on an earlier faith. This is the case 
also with the few who now deny “Belief in God’”’ and 
“Human Brotherhood.” 

The contrary is the case with eleven items stand- 
ing at the bottom of the list in the previous table. 
With respect to them more than half of the present 
denials of value represent the repudiation of positions 
formerly held as true or dear. They indicate at which 
particular points present denials represent changes in 
values. 

The same distinctions are summarized in another 
way in Table III, which shows the distribution, for 
eastern Unitarians, of present denials of value between 
repudiations and values never held, by groups of 
values: * 


TABLE III—DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES DENIED BY 
EASTERN UNITARIANS BETWEEN VALUES NEVER 
HELD AND VALUES ONCE HELD BUT NOW 
ABANDONED BY CLASSES OF VALUES 


Percent 


Classes Never Held Abandoned 
Humanistic: ctebéts reece sh sieweteicieeenene 69 31 
WUXtTOVEDt ioe Wivesstaetes eokuein ccc 66 34 
Non-@ hristian si. iaiacs visloncia eee 58 42 
Introvertany speeches cbs oko ae 57 43 
Mystical =... come sce ete one Be 52 48 
Traditional ‘Christian 2.426... .«.<.menle 50 50 
Rationalistic’ .c. vee « treciele oan 46 54 
AL eIStIC weticia sis Sree action eee ns 31 69 
Eivangelicalitey,..s:% 3, jaepes eee aes 31 69 


One notes that such humanistic and extrovert 
values as are now denied were never held in two- 
thirds or more of the cases, while such rationalistic, 


theistic, and evangelical values as are now denied 
have been repudiated more often than they were 
originally disbelieved. 


Differences: Native and Convert Unitarians 


Native Unitarians are slightly more affirmative 
toward the values-list as a whole than converts are, 
but the difference is not sufficient to establish a diver- 
gence between the two classes. 

When, however, it comes to changes in values 
still held, a very appreciable difference appears be- 
tween the two groups. Changes are more character- 
istic of converts than of native Unitarians. Obviously, 
to be converted is to be changed. This is registered in 
the following comparisons: 


Percent of Values Now Denied which were— 


Classes of Unitarians Never Held Abandoned 
Native;.:aneeeneeers amar 63 37 
Convert:-scere ae eee is 46 54 


While the difference revealed in these figures is 
considerable, why is it not greater? Obviously because 
native Unitarians are changing as well as converts. 
They too are abandoning some of their previous posi- 
tions. Their Unitarianism also is still in the making. 

On the contrary, becoming a Unitarian does not 
involve the non-Unitarian in as much repudiation of 
previous values as might have been supposed. Nearly 
half of the values which he now denies, the convert 
never held. Does this mean that Unitarianism, by a 
sort of selective affinity, draws chiefly upon persons 
who are liberal and who always have been liberal 
within their various denominations, so. that the shift 
of allegiance often does not require much change in 
religious values? 

This line of evidence tends to minimize the dif- 
ference between native and convert Unitarians. 
When, however, one considers the several classes of 
items, certain noteworthy differences appear. This 
is not true with respect to the introvert and human- 
istic values: here the two groups react in approximately 
the same way. With respect, however, to the extro- 
vert, traditional Christian, and theistic values, it is 
the convert who furnishes a disproportionate number 
of repudiations. In these areas, to become a Unitarian 
does generally signify a radical break with the past. 
On the contrary, in the case of the non-Christian 
and rationalistic classes, it is the native Unitarian who 
accounts for most of the repudiation. 

To summarize, then: Unitarianism is not, in the 
main, with any class of values a repudiation of pre- 
vious views. It involves more repudiations in some 
directions than in others; and to changes of this sort 
the convert Unitarian contributes more strongly than 
does the native. 

(This Study of Personal Religious Values will be 
completed in the next issue of The Register. In this 
second section, Dr. Douglass reports changes in sig- 
nificance of personal religious values, ranking of values, 
discusses the ranking of personal .religious values for 
native and convert Unitarians, and draws conclusions 
from the interesting data which he presents. 

We suggest that you call this study to the attention 
of your friends and that you keep both issues of The 
Register containing this report for reference. TheEditor.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TOWARD CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The Essentials of Christianity. By 
Herbert J. Rossington. London: The 
Lindsey Press. One shilling net. 

This I Can Believe. By Alfred Grant 
Walton. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$1.50. 

Finding God in a New World. By 
William Adams Brown. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. $1.00. 


Dr. Herbert J. Rossington, minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Unitarian, 
Birmingham, England, has, at the request 
of The Lindsey Press, attempted an inter- 
pretation, in brief form, of the essentials 
of Christianity as generally accepted by 
Unitarians and Free Christian Churches. 

Dr. Rossington wishes it to be under- 
stood that his treatment is constructive 
and positive, rather than controversial, for, 
he thinks, the time of controversy among 
liberals in religion is past. He therefore 
offers his studies of first principles and es- 
sentials in the Christian faith, based upon 
the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood 
of Man, and the Leadership of Jesus, as a 
contribution to the efforts that are being 
made toward arriving at a common 
standard for Christian reunion. And, 
whereas, the six points explicated in his 
pamphlet represent a personal point of 
view and interpretation, he believes they 
express a common ideal and understanding 
of the essentials of the Christian faith 
among liberal Christians. Thus, it is his 
hope that the pamphlet may receive sym- 
pathetic consideration among members of 
other communions. 

It would be difficult to find a better 
proof of Dr. Rossington’s contention that 
“The Essentials of the Christian Faith,” 
as he interprets them, express a common 
ideal and understanding among liberal 
Christians, than is to be found in the con- 
tents of the books “This I Can Believe,” 
by Alfred Grant Walton, and “Finding 
God in a New World,” by William Adams 
Brown. 

Dr. Alfred Grant Walton, minister of 
the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., in a frank and 
intimate discussion of what he considers 
the essentials of the Christian faith, has 
come to conclusions very similar to those 
held by Dr. Rossington. There are some 
verbal differences, but, for the most part, 
_in the light of scientific knowledge and 
historical criticism, Dr. Walton has ar- 
rived at a religious position very similar 
to the position Unitarians have held for a 
long time. 

_ For example, he rejects the deity of 
Jesus, but ascribes to him a divine hu- 
‘manity, very much like the ideal of Chan- 
ning Unitarians. He also stresses the 
point of the unity of God, in opposition 


a 


to the Trinitarian idea of God. He insists 
that the New Testament, like the Old, 
makes no reference to the Trinity; God is 
One. The idea of the Trinity, he holds, is 
a purely third-century Greek philosophical 
concept. The primitive community of 
believers were Jews and proclaimed with 
the Jews of all ages: ‘“‘The Eternal Our 
God is One.” 

Dr. Walton’s interpretations are repre- 
sentative of the theological change that 
has taken place in Protestantism, under 
the leadership of critical scholarship and 
Unitarianism, in the twentieth century. 
It is not more than thirty-five years ago 
that Dr. Robert R. Meredith was still 
thundering forth his Trinitarian theology 
from the very pulpit now occupied by Dr. 
Walton. 

William Adams Brown, distinctively 
known as a theologian and an author of 
critical theological writings, has finally 
published a book of ten sermons that he has 
preached over a period of more than thirty 
years, in many different places, including 
a sermon preached in Trinity Church, 
Boston. These representative sermons of 
Dr. Brown’s also present the views of a 
liberal Christian, with which Unitarians, 
for the most part, would agree. Is Dr. 
Rossington a prophet, when he thinks the 
time for the reuniting of liberal Christians 
has arrived? 

The things that matter in religion, Wil- 
liam Adams Brown thinks, are few in 
number, but they matter tremendously. 
It is with these central and all-important 
matters that Dr. Brown’s published ser- 
mons have to do. 

“Can we still believe in God our Father?” 


is the question he raises in a sermon _ 


preached in Liverpool Cathedral. Not, 
can I believe in God, for there are many 
naturalistic ideas of God in our day, but 
can I believe in a personal God, the Father? 
His affirmative answer is given in reply to 
Walter Lippmann’s “A Preface to Morals.” 

In another sermon he points out that 
men are conscious, as never before in recent 
years, of spiritual need, yet they are very 
critical of the church and are looking for 
spiritual leadership everywhere but to 
the natural source—the Christian Church. 
What must the church do to win again the 
confidence of men who have a growing 
sensitiveness to religion, but a distrust of 
the church? 

William A. Marzolf. 


* * 


A DOCTRINE OF VOCATION 
God and the Common Life. By 
Robert Lowry Calhoun. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 308 pp. $2.50. 
The conjunction of opposites—God and 
man’s workaday life—in the title of this 


book epitomizes the writer’s task. As a 
teacher of historical theology at Yale he 
might have confined himself in this, his 
first book, to a presentation of contempo- 
rary theology in its relation to earlier 
theologies. What he does is more than 
that. His central concentration is upon 
the work of man under the conditions of 
contemporary life, and he declares that 
the “prime concern of theology is to keep 
men rightly oriented in the midst of ac- 
tual living.” Evidently feeling disquieted 
over the separation of religion from every- 
day life, he undertakes, in his first chapter, 
a historical examination of the Christian 
doctrine of man’s “earthly calling” in order 
to arrive at some sense in which that doc- 
trine can have reality today. This leads, 
in his second chapter, to a survey of the 
working world of today in the light of 
that conception of a vocational ideal. 

That is not enough, however, to exhaust 
a philosopher’s zest for the ultimate bases 
upon which a satisfying conception of vo- 
cation can be based, and the remaining 
three chapters take him into all branches 
of theological speculation, scientific in- 
quiry and social theory. The third chapter 
treats of the nature of the human mind at 
work the fourth of the nature of the God 
in whose unfinished universe man has ap- 
peared and is working, and the last of the 
integration of man by work and worship 
into the life of God. 

With its profusion of scholarly allusion, 
and its attempt to give a philosophy of 
God and revelation, of man and history, 
of mind and the cosmos, and to weave all 
these together around a theory of vocation, 
this is a book weighty indeed. It is pains- 
taking, too. laboriously painstaking. Where 
the style lacks ease, however, the thought 
never lacks strength; and amidst the maze 
of conflicting theories he preserves uni- 
formly a wholesome common sense. Every 
man who feels the necessity of building a 
bridge between historical theology and 
contemporary thought will want to possess 
this solid volume. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* POETRY OF YOUTH 


Poetry of Youth. Selected and anno- 
tated by Edwin Markham. New York. 
William H. Wise and Company. 493 pp. 
$2.00. 


The dean of American poets has selected 
from the book of poetry, poems of youth. 

These are the poems we know or should 
know, poems for every mood. Old age, as 
well as youth, will live and relive through 
the pages. 

The annotations are helpful and the il- 
lustrations add beauty and interpretation. 

“Tittle Orphant Annie,” “The Congo,” 
“The Children’s Hour,” and all the other 
treasured poems are found within these 
500 pages, and all are waiting to brighten 
your hours. 

Naomi Kuebler. 
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WHAT IS YOUR RELIGIOUS BELIEF? 


HE first part of the third report of the Commis- 
sion of Appraisal appears in the present issue 
of The Register. It is a study of Unitarian Per- 

sonal Religious Values. The results were obtained 
from a representative group of eastern and western 
Unitarians by questionnaires. 


This report of the Commission is not concerned 


with externals, but is the result of an attempt to dis- 
cover what the religious attitude of Unitarians is in 
the present rapidly changing conditions. 

The most remarkable aspect of this report is that 
Unitarians are not merely individuals with little in 
common. A surprisingly large number of them agree 
on certain fundamental values which they consider to 
be the essence of religion. The widely accepted dif- 
ference between eastern and western Unitarianism is 
not shown in this report. 

It is noteworthy that belief in God comes fifteenth 
on the list with eighty-seven percent affirming it as a 
value. This, of course, is a very high percentage, but 
belief in God is not so widely held as belief in the free 
exercise of the intelligence in religion. On the other 
hand, where belief in God is held, it is considered the 
chief value of all. How much this is positive present 
conviction and how much it is merely the acceptance 
of tradition Dr. Douglass questions in the second half 
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of the report, which will be published in The Register 
next week. 

As might be expected, the Unitarians of this ques- 
tionnaire are almost unanimous in their interest in the 
social order. Ninety-eight percent believe in the 
struggle to create a just social order. As many as 
sixty percent believe in immediate effort for’ radical 
change in the social order, the percentage being fifty- 
five in the East and sixty-four i in the West. 

We feel that all Unitarians will be well repaid by 
carefully studying this report on religious values. We 
suggest that before studying the report, you yourself 
answer the questions following the four processes 
which are outlined at the beginning of the article. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEACE PLEBISCITE 


VER 2,500 Congregational and Christian churches 
participated in a Peace Plebiscite that was 
dramatically brought to a conclusion on Armis- 

tice Sunday. About 200,000 church people voted. 

Various votes on war and peace have been taken 
in America, but only of small, selected groups or on a 
very restricted questionnaire. This plebiscite, reach- 
ing so large a number of persons, young and old, men 
and women, farmers, workers, business and profes- 
sional men, constitutes a fair cross-section of Amer- 
ican opinion and conviction on war and peace. 

Section A of the ballot invited an expression of 
opinion on personal participation ‘‘as a Christian” 
in war. Only six percent of the voters were willing 
to support “any war” declared by the United States 
government. A smaller group, four percent, would 
fight in a war against an internationally declared ag- 
gressor. The largest group, forty-two percent, took 
the middle, rather non-committal position, saying they 
would support war only if every use had first been made 
of peace agencies. There were thirty-three percent 
who would support war only if it was declared in re- 
sponse to actual invasion. Some fifteen percent 
stated they would support “no war.” 

Section B invited an expression of opinion on the 
advocacy of certain policies and programs. 

The issue of collective action (sanctions) versus 
non-cooperation in war (strict neutrality) resulted in 
a vote of fifty-six percent against membership in the 
League of Nations and of sixty percent in favor of 
‘national isolation through strict neutrality legisla- 
tion.’ The isolation expressed in this vote is some- 
what qualified by the vote of eighty-eight percent in 
favor of consultation with other nations in support 
of the Kellogg Peace Pact. 

The policy of a more equal distribution of world 
resources and markets was favored by eighty-four per- 
cent of the voters. It remains to be seen whether this 
recognition of the root of war as economic conflict will 
issue in a support by the people of spo peepee 
to ease such conflict. 

Larger army, navy and air forces were voted 
down by fifty-seven percent of the people. A larger 
number, sixty-four percent, voted to abolish compul- 
sory military training in schools and colleges. A still 
larger number, ninety percent, He Sk Tae) 
control of the munitions industry. 


PHL 
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Interesting contrasts are seen in the vote of 
various groups. Women are consistently more peace- 
minded than men. Young men are more peace- 


minded than older men. The least pacifism and the — 


most reliance upon preparedness is found in indus- 
trial centers among business men over thirty-six. 
In this plebiscite the churches and the peace so- 
cieties can find the actual material on which to base 
future education for peace. On the crucial issues—the 
morality of war, preparedness, collective action—the 
vote was so close as to be indecisive. The people are 
not yet sufficiently agreed on what policies make for 
peace, nor are they, even “as Christians,’’ certain that 
war is always wrong. 
Alfred Schmalz. 


* * 


THINKING AND DOING 


- SHORT time ago a reverend gentleman, who 
highly recommends religion, and is reputed to 
be a liberal (in this instance a minister in an 
orthodox denomination who preaches in terms of 
evolution, but is careful to refer to “‘the Lord Jesus 
Christ’’) had an excellent opportunity to show his 
faith by his works. He was so busy, however, that he 
‘could not accept the offer so to serve. It was still im- 
‘portant to minister in the temple. This particular 
clergyman is working himself to death building up a 
big church, but unfortunately he reminds us of the 
‘words of his Master, who is reported to have said, “‘ye 
‘tithe mint and anise and cummin, but neglect the 
-weightier matters of the law.” 

Another still more learned gentleman, this time of 
the cloister of education, thinks it far more important 
to discuss the politics of Aristotle than to mix up in the 
life of his own City Hall. He write profoundly of the 
‘systems of Greece in the long ago and can criticize the 
four-volume work of Pareto. Surely, if words could 
have saved society we would be a very happy people 
by this time. 

What is wrong? It would seem that we need to 
allow our thinking to affect our behavior. In the long 
run it will not be what we say but what we do that 
counts. Certainly, this is true in the realm of in- 
dividual character. While no doubt there is some 
thinking that has little or no correlative action, such 
as reflecting on a glorious sunset (although even there 
the connection between thought and act is closer than 


‘we imagine), in those intensities with which man 


must grapple in a world like this it is urgent that we 
‘apply intelligence to concrete situations. Lecturing, 
‘writing and preaching mean nothing unless he who 
enjoins others to a certain type of behavior is himself 
exemplifying it, and he is not doing so in the bare act 
of his preachment. To think deeply and to counsel 
wisely as to domestic relations may take hours of 


_ painstaking endeavor, but the humble peasant who is 


kind to wife and child, although knowing nothing of 
the philosophy of domesticity, means infinitely more 
to the world as well as being richer in himself, than the 
thinker who plays fast and loose with his home. 

Man never has too much knowledge; but his 
greater need lies in putting into action what he al- 
ready knows. Example is still better than precept. 
Ernest Caldecott. 


SUPREME. COURT AND THE CONSTITUTION 


HE action of the Supreme Court in ruling the 
AAA unconstitutional is of one piece with the 
Schechter case decision which destroyed the 

NRA, but it goes much further. We have never liked 
the idea of limited production in a world where many 
people are unfed and millions lack the necessities of 
common decency. Moreover, we think it may be well 
to go slow in concentrating power in the federal 
government. Nevertheless, we feel that going slow is 
very different from saying that the federal government 
shall not assume or exercise power which, by the na- 
ture of the case, is beyond the abilities of the separate 
states. The logic of this decision would deliver us 
over without escape to the control of the few who hold 
financial and industrial power in this country, leaving 
us no practical way to prevent their complete control 
of our lives. 

We think also that this decision raises again the 
question, ““What is the Constitution?” and suggests 
the answer, “The Supreme Court is the Constitution.” 
Much as we dislike it, we see no escape from this con- 
clusion. 

This decision seems to us to rest not upon 
the Constitution but upon the political and social 
philosophy of six Supreme Court Justices whom we do 
not consider any better interpreters of the Constitu- 
tion than the three, Justices Stone, Brandeis and Car- 
dozo, who opposed the decision. 

We suggest that it may be well to restrain the 
impulse to applaud the death of the New Deal as 
indicated here. Something more fundamental is 
involved, the power of five men—in this case six—to 
overrule the ‘President, the Congress and the will of 
the people, and we don’t like it.: These men are not 
elected; they are appointed for life and are practically 
irremovable. Review of their decisions during the 
century and a half of the existence of the Court in- 
dicates that the Constitution is just what the Court 
makes of it, and nothing more. 

We do not believe that those who ratified the Con- 
stitution intended that such power should be lodged 
in the Supreme Court. We fear that unless this 
power is limited by some simpler method than a Con- 
stitutional amendment, it may mean that peaceful, 
orderly democratic change in our country has become 
impossible, and that revolution is the only way left 
in which the nation can adjust itself to economic 
changes. We think the logic the majority of the 
Court employs would make protective tariffs uncon- 
stitutional, but that is a very minor thing compared 
to the tremendous sweep, the drastic limitation of 
federal power, which six men have now established as 
the permanent law of the land. We think this de- 
cision confirms the editorial opinion of The Nation in 
the issue of June 12, 1935, expressed in comment on the 
Schechter case: 

“What the Supreme Court now implies is that 
democracy is no longer possible under the Constitution, 
that there can be no national self-government in an 
industrial age, when every part of the nation is closely 
interrelated with every other part, since the Con- 
stitution did not foresee the coming of that age and 
did not provide for it.” . 

Robert T. Weston. 
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Alliance Appeals 


Here are the receipts for the Appeals up to January 1. 


Money has come for each 


one, and this is encouraging, but contributions from many more branches must be made 


if we are to complete the amount needed. 


Denominational 


Aid for Ministerial Students 
Bronx Free Fellowship 


Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund) 


Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters.... . 
Pacific School for the Ministry.......... 


Proctor Academy 


ee 


Chicago (Alliance of the Church of the Brotherhood) 


Star Island’Renovation 2... ... 02... . 


ewer eeeeeeeeee eres eee eeeese 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeal Received Due 

pace $500 $70.00 $430.00 
PTO 3 800 97.00 703.00 
200 30.00 170.00 

Mage eacons 250 34.00 216.00 
500 169.00 331.00 

Ree ct 250 37.00 213.00 
RE Kren 500 26.00 474.00 
See 500 88.50 411.50 
ee bes 500 104.00 396.00 
SAS Ae 000 81.50 418.50 
Saoisseceinteas 400 40.00 860.00 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Susan W. FitzGerald, Chairman. 


Helping People to Help Themselves 


In the field of Cheerful Letter work there 
is much opportunity for helping people to 
help themselves. Writing letters contacts 
the individuals and is necessary, but long 
hours of loneliness are helped most by 
filling hands with pleasant work to do after 
the chores of farm or work-shop are ended. 

It has been the desire of one committee 
chairman to help people not only at the 
receiving end of the line, but also where the 
Cheerful Letter work begins. 

In any endeavor we look for assistants, 
and realizing that shut-ins here at home 
would enjoy being helpful, the aid of 
several. was solicited. The result was as- 
tounding. Knitting, pasting, assembling 
of material, etc., was done by people such 
as these—a woman confined to her bed 
for five years by paralysis, pasted used 
picture postcards together; a girl of twelve, 
a victim of infantile paralysis who cannot 
walk at all, crocheted two crib-size af- 
ghans; a sufferer from arthritis, badly 
crippled, put hundreds of crossword 
puzzles upon pasteboard for hospital use; 
another woman eighty-six years old, who 
described herself as ‘‘past doing anything 
more,” collected pictures for and made 
over fifty scrapbooks (she says she is 
made happy again!). 

That is the beginning of the werk. The 
other half of the story is something like 
this: with a completed scrap-book, was 
sent one ready to paste; with a dress made 
from “nothings,’’ went one ready to sew; 
with a crocheted worsted cap went suf- 
ficient wool to make one like it. From the _ 


patterns we make and send they may learn 
much. 7 

The Cheerful Letter Committee in All 
Souls Alliance, New York, has sent quan- 
tities of these “patterns” during the past 
year. All of the material used would have 
been in a waste-basket, somewhere, if it 
had not been wisely assembled for use. 
Not one penny was spent for materials, 
thread, bias-binding, buttons, ‘‘pieces,”’ 
etc., were solicited. 

During these last lean years it has seemed 
to me that one of the finest ways to help 
is to keep people busy and happy. It can 
be done, not easily, but by constant and 
concerted’ effort. Look,.to your waste- 
baskets! They are mines of wealth, for 
the “‘trash’”’ therein may be and should be 
transformed to “treasures.” 

Mary Dutton Brush, 
Chairman of the Cheerful Letter Com- 
mittee in All Souls Alliance, New York. 


* * 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


The committee on Social Service of the 
General Alliance is inviting all interested 
to attend a Peace Conference in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., at 
10.30 a. m,. January 31. 

Frederick J. Libby, executive secretary 
of the National Council for the Prevention 
of War, will address the meeting, after 
which there will be a question period. 

The following Unitarian women are 
among those sponsoring this meeting: 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 


General Alliance, Mrs. Robert DeNorman- 
die of Lincoln, Mass., Miss Ada H. Her- 
sey of Roxbury, Mass., Mrs. Roland G. 
Hopkins of Chestnut Hill, Mass., Miss 
Harriet R. Pease of Springfield, Mass., 
Mrs. Robert C. Dexter of Belmont, Mass., 
Miss Mary E. Bradlee and Miss Alice P. 
Tapley of Boston, Mass. 
Stella R. Robbins, 
Chairman of Social Service. 
* * 


ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


’ Friday, January 17. 11 a.m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Post Office Mission Conference. Subject: 
Beginning the Year. Speaker: Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn. 

Friday, January 31. 10.30 a.m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Social 
Service Conference. 


Monday, February 3. 10.30 a. m. 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel, First 
Church, Boston. Monday Conference of 
Alliance branches. Conference: ‘‘Al- 
liance Directors.’ Mrs. Marshall B. 
Dalton, leader. Address: “The Catho- 
licity of Unitarianism,” Rev. Frank O. 


Holmes. Presiding officer, Mrs. Alice T. 
Spear. 
Thursday, February 6. 11] a. m. 


First Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Joseph 
Priestley Associate Alliance and Confer- 
ence. : 


Friday, February 7. 10.30 a. m. 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Cheerful Letter Conference. Miss Mary 
Coburn will be the speaker. Moving pic- 
tures will be shown of her recent southern 
trip. 

Thursday, February 13. 11 a.m. and 
2 p.m. Leominster, Mass. Worcester 
League. 


* * 


JUNIOR ALLIANCES 


There are now thirty-seven Junior Al- 
liance branches. Three new ones have 
been formed recently: East Bridgewater, 
Mass., with nine members, North Easton, 
Mass., with eight members, and Wollas- 
ton, Mass., with forty young women all 
ready and anxious to work. The branch in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has given to the church a 
fine portable stage which cost $1,000. 
The Sanford, Me., branch had its twenty- 
fifth birthday in October, and the one in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in March. Many 
requests for literature and for suggestions 
for forming Junior Alliances are received, 
and answered promptly. May they bear 
fruit! There is an increasing interest and 
progress in this work. 

Elizabeth L. Metcalf. 
Chairman of the Committee on Junior 
Work. 


%. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


Our Heavenly Father, we come as thy 
children to begin a new year with the sense 
of its responsibilities, its possibilities and 
its promise. Deep within us is the desire 
for better things, for that which our eyes 
do not see but which our hearts desire. 
The years pass by, leaving so much that 
we desire undone, so many opportunities 
lost, so many failures in our own lives. 
None the less do we rejoice with the coming 
of each new day and each new year, and 
we thank thee for the possibilities that 
open to us, the new helpers that come to 
us, the larger vision of an evolving world. 

May all these things be gathered into 
our hearts,—happy and holy memories, 
high hopes—that mystery and glory of 
conscious human life. May we work while 
it is day, and when the night cometh may 
we not be afraid, knowing that through 
darkness and through light one constant 
power is working and one great purpose is 
being fulfilled. May we be worthy of our 
ancient heritage and of our fresh oppor- 
tunities; may we again set forth to fulfill 
the high mission that is given to every 


-one of us. 


Samuel McChord Crothers. 


* * 
ALLIANCE RETREAT 


The first Alliance Retreat at Senexet 
with Mrs. Thomas G. Rees as leader was 
held from December 2-4. Mrs. Russell F. 
Wise, the New England vice-president, had 
planned this for her directors for many 
months, and in spite of disappointments 
three officers and eleven directors were 
able to “go apart for a little while’ and 
spend together these hours in meditation, 
soul-refreshment and happy intercourse. 

The morning devotions and the candle- 
light services set us in tune for the more 
practical discussions of the days. In her 
talk on Tuesday morning, Mrs. Rees 
pointed out the importance of everyday 
things. “Big things start with individuals 
working in small ways; let us glorify small 
duties,” she said, “and make the world a 
bit more beautiful and better because we 
have been in it.”’ She told the story of a 
simple country woman who was always 
called upon in times of crisis because of her 
ealm spirit and willingness to help. She 
always prefaced her dealings with troubled 
people by saying, ‘‘Now let’s we see!”’ It 
is a fine thing to be a background upon 
which other people may work. 

There is a concentration and absorption 
in their work on the part of directors, our 
president believes,—an awareness of possi- 
pilities. Let us realize that we have the 
whole universe to help us in unseen ways. 
Too often we do not take account of the 
unexpected thing—the guidance in a cer- 
tain direction. We must not think of our 
world as a created world; creation is still 
going on. Twenty-one thousand Alliance 
women make a large group, but working as 
individuals in a single spot, we can accom- 
plish much. 
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One evening was spent profitably in 
compiling a questionnaire for directors to 
use with their branches. A happy hour 
was spent around the fire on the second 
evening; each woman read a favorite se- 
lection of poetry or prose. 

As we left on the frosty, sparkling morn- 
ing, we looked back on 
“The House itself, embowered deep, 

Within the aisles and colonnades 
Of towering, dark, age-old cathedral 
pines,” ‘ 
and thanked God that we had had the op- 
portunity 
“To here kneel and ask our souls be pure, 
To carry back into the world again 
New power, new faith, vouchsafed us 
there.” 

Would that other retreats could be held 
for Alliance women in various parts of the 
country. ‘It can be done.” 

Carol Hartwell. 


* * 


BOOKS ABOUT PEOPLE 


Why not enlarge your acquaintance dur- 
ing the winter months? The following books 
in our Circulating Library will introduce 
you to unusual and interesting people: 

“Blessed Spinoza,’”’ by Lewis Browne. 

“Kagawa,” by William Axling. 

“Life of Cardinal Mercier,” by John A. 
Gade. 

“Life of Paul Revere Frothingham,” by 
Howard C. Robbins. 

“Out of My Life and Thought,” by Al- 
bert Schweitzer. 

“The Corner Stone—Life of John Mur- 
ray,’’ by Irene C. Rees. 

“The Fisherman’s Saint,” by Sir Wil- 
fred Grenfell. 

“Thomas Masaryk of Czechoslovakia,” 
by C. J. C. Street. 

“Twenty Years at Hull House,” by Jane 
Addams. 

“Second Twenty Years at Hull House,” 
by Jane Addams. 


* * 


ABOUT LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


An opportunity that is open to every 
Alliance member is that of becoming a 
Life Member in the General Alliance. 
It is in regard to that privilege as related 
to the General Alliance, and with no con- 
cern about any similar membership in a 
branch Alliance, that these words are 
written. Note the words “opportunity” 


and “privilege,” for from those two points 


of view this life membership is desirable. 

To consider first the privilege in the line 
of benefits accruing to oneself. The name 
of each Life Member is placed on the 
mailing list of the General Alliance, and all 
publications such as the “‘Manual,” The 
General Alliance Reporter, The Axis, etc., 
are sent regularly. Each acquires the status 
of a delegate to business meetings and 
needs no special appointment, because as 
a Life Member she is entitled to vote and 
becomes one of a group of earnest and 
loyal women who have the success of this 
organization at heart. 
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By opportunity is meant ways and 
means of service both to a branch and to 
the General Alliance. The close contact 
with headquarters oftentimes makes it 
possible to assist branch decisions and ac- 
tivities because of intimate knowledge of 
current affairs, and may have a stabilizing 
influence upon untrained officers who are 
learning the mechanics and great pur- 
poses of the general work. 

All of these benefits, both to individuals 
and to branches, are to be secured by the 
payment of $25, which is added to the 
principal of the Life Membership Fund held 
by the treasurer. This fund now amounts 
to $10,035.70, and the interest earned by 
this invested capital is used for current ex- 
penses. Anyone may make herself a Life 
Member by such payment, or may be 
placed upon the list by a payment from 
some other source. A growing custom 
among branches is thus to recognize a 
retiring president or another officer who 
has fulfilled her duties long and faithfully. 

Do you not desire this membership for 
yourself and will you not be interested to 
further the creation of Life Memberships 
in your own branch—thus giving honor to 
individuals and rendering assistance to 
the whole cause? 

Louise Brown, Treasurer. 
* * 


BOARD MEETING 


Forty-five Board members, committee 
chairmen and guests assembled in the Fi- 
field Room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on December 13, 1935. The presi- 
dent reported a busy month with many en- 
gagements. ; 

Joseph Allen, a member of the Pension 
Commission of the American Unitarian 
Association, brought information to the 
Board on the plans of the Commission, and 
indicated the points upon which directors 
should keep themselves informed. 

The treasurer’s report included the fol- 
lowing interesting items: $561 has been 
received in membership dues to December 
1, $17.50 for the ‘‘Manuals” (which will 
help on the expense of publication next 
year), and $12 for The Axis (these dona- 
tions will enable the editors to enlarge the 
sheet from time to time). 

* * 


HARTFORD EVENING GROUP 


The evening group of the Hartford, 
Conn., branch has a supper meeting each 
month, at which the members, mostly 
business women, school-teachersor mothers, 
prepare the supper and see to the clearing- 
up. In addition to this meeting, each 
month from October to May, inclusive, 
committees from this evening group serve 
a supper to the Laymen’s League. This 
helps to insure good attendance at the 
League meeting, as the men gather after 
business is over, visit before and after 
supper, and have a fine spirit of fellow- 
ship in their group, all helped by the fine 
service rendered by the members of the 
evening group. 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 
only that they be brief and to the point. 


We ask 


ARTICLE BY JUDGE BURNS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Let me congratulate The Register on 
having secured the excellent paper by 
former Judge John J. Burns. It helps to 
restore my confidence in the religious week- 
ly. Such articles, sure to be widely 
quoted, indicate the independence of 
these papers and show convincingly how 
on occasion they can set the “‘common 
welfare” above ecclesiastical interests. 
Let us have more papers of the quality 
and breadth of this one. 
: John M. Trout. 
Sandwich, Mass. 


(We are glad to report to our readers 
that the article by Judge Burns was 
quoted at. length in The Boston News 
Bureau and in The Boston Transcript of 
December 31.) 

~ * 


A LETTER TO MRS. GULICK 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As a humanist who has followed The 
Christian Register closely during and since 
Dr. Dieffenbach’s editorship, I do not be- 
lieve that Margaret Buckingham Gulick 
is entirely justified in discontinuing her 
subscription on the grounds she gives 
in her letter published in The Register of 
January 2. 

Even casual examination of The Register 
pages will show that more than ample 
space has been given to our humanists. 
Rupert Holloway, Dale DeWitt, Harold 
Marley, Robert Weston, Bernard Fantus 
and Curtis Reese are a few of the human- 
ists who have written in The Register in 
recent months. Apparently what is missed 
is divisive theological controversy. Most 
of these humanists have been writing on 
specific problems—applied humanism— 
on a constructive level where they meet 
their theist brethren cooperatively for 
mutual service in the enhancement of hu- 
man life. For humanists and theists to 
live and work together in peace is a gain, 
not a loss. 

Perhaps, Mrs. Gulick, the trouble is 
with some of our Unitarian humanists 
themselves. It is terribly hard to get them 
to produce articles even for their own 
journal. My guess is that any well-written 
article, regardless of the theology of the 
author, which is at all suitable in style and 
substance to The Register’s needs will be 
welcomed by its editors. When I compare 
The Register with some other modernist 
religious journals such as The Christian 
Century, I realize gratefully that the Uni- 
tarian doctrine of religious liberty is ex- 
tended in a genuine way to our press. 


Please do, Mrs. Gulick, consider and re- 
new that Register subscription. 
Edwin H. Wilson. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Humanist Press Association. 


(A friendly letter from one of our min- 
ters was written to Mrs. Gulick, and a 
copy of the letter sent to us. This minister 
also urged Mrs. Gulick to reconsider her 
decision, believing that “it matters a great 
deal for The Register to be maintained just 
now,” and because he believes that “‘it is 
in a fair way to become a more interesting 
magazine, as well as more useful.” It is 
unnecessary for us to say that neither of 
these encouraging responses was solicited. 
We are grateful for this friendly coopera- 
tion. The Editor.) 


* * 


THE QUESTION BOX 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In the Question Box of November 7, 
1935, it is asserted that the salaries of the 
officers of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation “‘are not disproportionate to the 
high qualities demanded of them.” May 
I in reply submit the following? 

In May, 1930, after the depression had 
started, the directors voted a considerable 
increase in salary for a number of these 
officers, and these boosted salaries were 
kept up for two long years while churches 
and ministers suffered great losses in in- 
come. First in May, 1932, a cut of ten 
percent was made in some of these salaries, 
and a year later another cut of five per- 
cent. How did it work? 

To take an example: Dr. X served as 
field secretary and*then as administrative 
vice-president. His salary before the de- 
pression was $5,400 a year. His salary for 
the six depression years from November 1, 
1929, to November 1, 1935, was a total of 
$32,925, an average of $5,487.50, or $87.50 
more per year under the depression than 
before! 

And the salaries of other officers were in 
the same class. 


In the Question Box of December 12, 
1935, it is asserted in the last lines, that “‘it 
(the A. U. A.) isa representative and demo- 
cratic organization, a society of churches.” 

Aside from the question of life members 
with voting right, which is always an un- 
certain quantity, and certainly not repre- 
sentative, we have the method of nomina- 
tions by nominating committees, which 
actually makes our system undemocratic. 
For the nominating committee is appointed 
by the officers and directors, and in its 
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turn nominates the directors and they the 
officers. It is a kind of merry-go-round, 
and makes the administration a self-per- 
petuating body. The safety-valve of 
fifty members, not five from one place, 
which can nominate a special list, is cum- 
bersome and difficult, especially “difficult 
since many churches and ministers are de- 


- pendent on the administration. 


Oswald G. Helsing. 
Chicago, Ill. : 


* * 


SHOULD YOUTH TURN ITS BACK? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The article by Harold Preece, in The 
Register for December 26, on ‘““Why Youth 
Turns Its Back on the Church,” is inter- 
esting and valuable, for we need to know 
what youth thinks of the church. It is to 
be presumed that Mr. Preece does not. 
speak for all youth, but he has spoken for a 
great number of them, and that frankly 
and sincerely. The article has its limi- 
tations, however, and there is something 
more that needs to be said on the subject, 
for the church is not entirely a failure, as 
this article apparently assumes. 

Mr. Preece is not describing the ex- 
perience and attitude of youth alone, but 
the experience and attitude of people of 
every age—that is to say, groups of people 
of every age. On the other hand, there are 
also considerable numbers of people who 
are not turning their backs upon the 
church, but who seek the church and work 
in the church and who must surely find in 
the church certain values and certain in- 
spirations that satisfy. The youth repre- 
sented by Mr. Preece may be in the right 
as far as they go, and I will grant that they 
are partly right; but before they become 
too dogmatic about it, they need to go 
deeper into the subject in order to make 
sure that they have not missed some of the 


values and satisfactions they might have 


obtained. 

The church is condemned because of “‘its 
appalling failure in the face of trying social 
conditions.”” That there has been failure 
is granted, but the word “‘appalling” makes 
the charge rather strong. Besides, there 
runs through the entire article the assump- 
tion that the church is the one institution 
that is responsible for the failures of our 
present social order. For example, Mr. 


Preece in describing the failures of the 


church throws in this statement: “A great 
many of us have been denied even the nig- 
gardly subsistence of the W. P. A. and the 
rest of the meaningless alphabetical concoc- 
tion.” Surely he does not mean to charge 
the church with being responsible for all 
the failures of the nation’s government! 
If so, then the church is carrying an enor- 
mous load of responsibility, to which 


there must in that event be added responsi- 


bility for the rotten politics back of govern- 
ment and the economic system on which 
our national life rests. 

But if the church has failed, and let it 
be granted that it has failed in part, it is 
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also true that other institutions have 
failed. 

In all our criticism of the church, there 
is one thing we need to remember, and 
that is that the church is an institution 
that has accepted responsibility for very 
high ideals as promulgated by Jesus and 
the great Hebrew prophets. We do not 
expect much of government, or politics, 
or the chamber of commerce. We expect 
much of the schools, but we are willing to 
excuse many defects. But we have placed 
the church on a pedestal, and there we ex- 
pect it to be perfect. The plain fact is that 
the church is not a divine institution, but 
just a body of more or less capable human 
beings like any other human institution. 
It is just a cross-section of human society, 
and its membership is made of all types of 
people, some conservative, some progres- 
sive, some ignorant and some enlightened. 
It has never done all that it should do, 
but neither is it the failure that many of its 
critics would make it. I have myself, as a 
church worker and a minister, been exas- 
perated time and again, and ready to turn 
my back on it, for there have been so many 
influences to hamper good work, so many 
conservatives who were not ready to ad- 
vance with me. And I may add that 
among conservatives I have found young 
people who were also hopelessly unpro- 
gressive. But in spite of all disappoint- 
mients I still remain with the church, al- 
though it must be a liberal church to which 
I give my service, for it is in the church 
that I find my best opportunity for doing 
good. 

I would urge Mr. Preece and all like- 
minded young people to turn again to the 
church, join hands with those of us who 
still work within the church, and engage 
in the task of holding the church so far as 
it is humanly possible to the practice of 
those high ideals of which the church is 
custodian. 

Charles G. Girelius. 

New Orleans, La. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Iam one of your subscribers not at all 
“surprised” at the publication of the 
article ““Why Youth Turns Its Back on the 
Church.” _Too much truth in the article, 
if not all the truth, and valuable as a 
criticism I should say. 

‘At the same time how fine a thing it 
would have been if the young writer of 
this caustic criticism had decided to enter 
the ministry after all! Anyhow this ma- 
ture conclusion is my own reaction! 

As one who was born into a branch of 
the church, who loves the church, and who 
hopes to die within the church, I can under- 
stand easily how Harold Preece feels about 


the shortcomings of the church, with her 


_ 


ecclesiastical trappings standing in the way 
of a full social vision of the world’s vital 
needs. 

In spite of the possible charge of “in- 
consistency” directed toward this letter on 
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the part of any critic, I wish young Preece 
could have entered the ranks of the minis- 
try himself and met face to face the situa- 
tion involved. 
George L. Mason. 
Orange, Mass. 


Hat te 


“A LETTER LIKE THIS” 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In the days of much comment on our 
church paper, it may interest you to read 
the opinion of one of my Post Office Mis- 
sion correspondents. His first application 
for our literature was in December, 1933. 
I received his name in the following 
March. 

This is not the first time that he has 
shown his appreciation of our tracts, and 
he has asked for all that we have of Dr. 
Sunderland’s. 

A letter like this is worth all the time 
and thought put into this work. 

Louisa P. Parker. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


“Dear Miss Parker: 

“Received your card over a week ago, 
and some days later, The Register and the 
pamphlets. Thank you very much for all 
of them. I found the weekly church paper 
very interesting, and read it through from 
cover to cover, including Our Forum. 
I honestly think it is one of the best church 
papers, editorially, and in total content, of 
any I have ever before read. Dr. Jabez 
Sunderland’s article, like all that I have so 
far read from his pen, was masterly, clear, 
and logically thought out. 

“Tt was both pleasing and a surprise to 
myself, the day I discovered that I had 
been about twenty years a Unitarian with- 
out knowing that any church held my 
views on religion—that was when I re- 
ceived the first packet of literature from 
your Mission in Boston. I had up till 
then considered myself an outcast, unac- 
ceptable to any Christian church. For I 
could not in honesty subscribe to certain 
beliefs held by the various Christian 
churches I had in my life contacted. 

“Tt makes one feel good to know that 
there is a body of men and women in this 
world who are above religious prejudice, 
and who are guided through life by the 
reasoning faculties God bestowed upon 
mankind. 

“T believe and feel intuitively that the 
world is now entering a great religious 
revival period—an era of reconstruction 
spiritually and morally. And it seems to 
me that this is the greatest day of oppor- 
tunity ever presented to those of the 
Unitarian faith to help make religion 
true, logical Christianity, the living guide 
to better people and a better world. 

“To do as the church has done mostly 
since its beginning—teach and preach on 
Sunday, and show indifference, or merely 
passive interest in human activities during 
the other six days of the week—has not 


really civilized the so-called civilized or 
Christian races. If it had, we should not 
now be in fear of another horrible war! 
The time has come for all Christians to 
carry the teachings of Jesus into our par- 
liaments, factories, mines and everywhere 
that men work and live—not merely give 
lip-service in some beautiful building each 
Sunday. 
EN Te 


* * 


DR. SULLIVAN AND UNITARIANISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The First Unitarian Society of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., always claimed credit for the 
discovery of Dr. William Laurence Sulli- 
van while he was a teacher of history and 
English at the School of Ethical Culture 
in New York. 

After he became our minister there was 
a group of us who were anxious to know 
what constituted the very first step which 
he took toward liberal religion. The fol- 
lowing bit of history may interest the many 
admirers of Dr. Sullivan today: 

In the Theological school of Paulists in 
Washington, D. C., which is affiliated with 
the Catholic University of America, Mr. 
Sullivan taught theology, scripture, his- 
tory and philosophy. At the same time 
he took a post-graduate course at the 
Catholic University, studying chiefly orien- 
tal languages. During this time a group 
of priests including Mr. Sullivan became 
fired with zeal for the conversion of the 
United States to Catholicism. They were 
early confronted, however, by the funda- 
mental differences between the principles 
of a democracy and of the Catholic Church. 
To see what others had done in similar dif- 
ficulties they turned to the writings of the 
French liberal school of the Third Empire, 
when an effort was made to have the 
Church relax her disciplinary teachings 
and reconcile the Church with the spirit of 
democracy which was then awakening to 
life in Europe. The authors studied were 
De Lamenais, the Count de Montalambert, 
Gratry, Pere Hyacinth and Lacordaire. 
As the result of this advanced reading, 
study and liberal discussion, Mr. Sullivan 
and his group of student-priests were de- 
tached from the Theological School and 
disbanded. While in Austin, Texas, like 
Father Tyrrell, the English Jesuit, Mr. 
Sullivan still hoped for a reconciliation 
between the Church and modernism. 

Realizing, at last, however, the impos- 
sibility of such a reconciliation, he decided 
to leave the order and the Church. In 
October, 1910, Mr. Sullivan went to 
Chicago, Ill., where in that month he 
made an address at the Theodore Parker 
centennial and came in contact with Dr. 
Wendte, whose advice influenced his later 
action in becoming a Unitarian, which he 
did on the Easter Sunday of 1911, in our 
Cleveland, Ohio, church, whose minister 
then was Dr. Minot Simons. 

A.L. Rohner. 
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‘*PARTNERSHIP”? PROJECT 


By ministers and laymen on freedom 
of speech begins January 26 


More and more Unitarian ministers are 
reporting to Laymen’s League headquar- 
ters their intention of cooperating in the 
“New Partnership” observance of ‘“‘Free- 
dom of Speech Sunday,” January 26, as 
the beginning of joint discussions by clergy 
and laity of the concrete applications of the 
spiritual principles of freedom to practical 
issues of liberty today. 

Impetus for a country-wide participa- 
tion was given by the churches of the New 
Hampshire and the North Middlesex Con- 
ferences, all of which had earlier planned 
the observance. Several other churches 
in Massachusetts and in Maine, Vermont 
and Rhode Island then adopted the idea, 
and President Frank W. Scott of the 
League commended the plan to all Uni- 
tarian ministers of the United States and 
Canada. , 

It was suggested also that each minister 
endeavor to interest his colleagues of other 
fellowships, as well as civic groups which 
should be interested in the issue. Protes- 
tant churches of Lexington, Mass., are 
cooperating in the project, with ministers 
preaching on this subject and lay groups 
planning later discussions. At this writing, 
interdenominational interest in the plan 
has been expressed in Laconia, N. H. 

The Federal Council of Churches is de- 
voting its next issue of Information Service 
to the whole subject of freedom of speech, 
press and assemblage, and a statement on 
the issue is also being prepared by the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Both will be 
from the press in time for distribution on 
“Freedom of Speech Sunday.’ Each 
Unitarian minister will receive a copy of 
the Department’s statement and additional 
copies will be sent freely to anyone in- 
terested. 

Chapters of the League in many of the 
cooperating parishes will devote their next 
meetings to “getting down to cases” on 
such timely issues as teachers’ oaths of 
loyalty and alleged violations of the civil 
liberties of radical groups and other 
economic and political minorities. Such 
discussions will endeavor to make rightful 
and practical applications of the spiritual 
principles enunciated by the pulpit. The 
minister, as the specialist and the leader 
in things spiritual, will present the religious 
foundations that should underlie any at- 
tempts to solve immediate issues of freedom; 
the laymen will explain the practical and 
complex situations respecting liberty with 
which they are confronted. Thus both will 
contribute of their specialized knowledge 
in an endeavor to reach a common ground 
of opinion and possible action. 

“The main purpose of the January 26 
project is to learn by doing,’”’ says Harold 
M. Davis in a letter to ministers already 
interested in the plan. ‘Ministers and 
laymen must build out of experience a 


technique for thinking together. Such 
thinking, done practically simultaneously 
in many churches of many denominations, 
should set up the educated public opinion 
that is a condition precedent to enlight- 
ened action, and it should speed the ac- 


tion.” 
* * 


UNITARIAN CLUB HEARS ‘ 
PROFESSOR KITTREDGE 


Members of the Unitarian Club of Bos- 
ton, Mass., greeted Carl B. Wetherell in 
his new capacity as director of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union at their 
meeting held December 18, which had for 
its principal speaker Professor George 
Lyman Kittredge, Gurney professor of 
English literature at Harvard University. 
A setting of Christmas decorations and 
carol singing gave an appropriate holiday 
touch to the meeting. 

Mr. Wetherell described briefly the edu- 
cational, character-building and recrea- 
tional activities of the Union, and pointed 
out that the Union is one of many health, 
social service and youth agencies that 
compose the recently formed Community 
Federation of Boston, and that seek sup- 
port through the 1936 Community Fund 
Campaign, to be conducted January 26 to 
February 10. 

In a scholarly and interesting presenta- 
tion, Professor Kittredge developed the 
thesis that Shakespeare’s Hamlet was not a 
psychopathic character and that his delays 
in taking revenge for the murder of his 
father are all sensibly accounted for on 
practical grounds; the message of the 
ghost had to be backed by real evidence, 
and this was not forthcoming until well 
along in the play. 


* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 

Rudolph W. Gilbert, a senior at the 
Meadville Theological School, who has 
been serving as student minister at the 
First Unitarian Church of Moline, IIL., 
has accepted a call to the ministry of the 
First Unitarian Society of Bloomington, 
Ill. Until his graduation from Meadville 
Mr. Gilbert will divide his time between 
church and school work. 

Robert Romig, a student at the Mead- 
ville Theological School, will act as stu- 
dent supply minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Moline, Ill. 


* * 
KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. James G. Gilkey of the South Con- 
gregational Church, Springfield, Mass., 
will preach at the King’s Chapel noon 
services, Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
January 21-24, at noon. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson will give an organ recital Monday, 
January 20, at noon. 


* * 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Ambitious burglars 
invaded the office of the First Unitarian 
Church recently, and made away with an 
adding-machine and a typewriter. 
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AIR MAIL BRINGS MESSAGE 
FROM PHILIPPINE CHURCHES 


The first east-bound flight of the trans- 
Pacifie flier, the Philippine Clipper, was 
taken as an opportunity by Gregorio 
Aglipay, archbishop of the Independent 
Church of the Philippines, to transmit 
holiday greetings to the American Uni- 
tarian Association and to its president, 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish. A message that 
would ordinarily have required about three 
weeks in transmission arrived in just under 
a week. Archbishop Aglipay’s greeting 
read as follows: 

“Taking advantage of the first trans- 
Pacific flight of the ‘Philippine Clipper,’ 
I write you this fraternal message to con- 


‘wey to you and the churches of the Uni- 


tarian Fellowship my Christmas greetings 
and best wishes for a happy new year. 

“T also extend my greetings to all our 
liberal friends on that continent.” 

In acknowledgment of the greeting Dr. 
Cornish wrote the following reply: 

“How very good indeed to have you send 
us your Christmas greetings by the first 
trans-Pacific flight of the ‘Philippine 
Clipper.’ It took your letter between six 
and seven days only to reach the office here 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Usually in 
our correspondence I calculate that a 
letter takes about three weeks from Boston 
to Manila. You and I have taken about 
six weeks to write and to receive a reply, 
and now certainly some twenty-one or 
twenty-two days, two-thirds of the time 
distance, disappears, and you and I are 
brought that much nearer together, and so 
are the two groups of churches—the Inde- 
pendent Churches of the Philippines and 
the Unitarian Churches of the United 
States and Canada. 

“And neither you nor I would dare to say 
that the time may not yet be reduced still 
further. Who knows but what some day I 
may telegraph, ‘Won’t you please preach 
for us in one of the Boston churches next 
Sunday,’ and you may step aboard an air- 
craft and telegraph me that you are 
coming. 

“T must not draw the picture too vividly 
because I shall begin to hope that you are 
really taking flight for Boston, and then I 
shall feel very much disappointed because 
that pleasure for us is as yet postponed. 

“But beneath my attempt at a little 
jest is a conviction that this communica- 
tion between our two groups of churches 
together with the probable air mails all 
around the world opens up vast possibili- 
ties of increasing nearness of the world’s 
organized liberal churches. Your letter is 
both the sign and the prophecy of an ever- 
increasing cooperation. 

“T am taking great pleasure in publish- 
ing your letter. -It will be very welcome 
indeed to our entire fellowship. 

“May the new year bring you personally ~ 
all that your heart desires. May it bring 
to your churches increasing strength in 
the cause of righteousness and truth.” 


is 
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The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about iis policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charies R. | 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Has the American Unitarian As- 
sociation any way of suggesting to 
churches that every effort be made 
to increase salaries of ministers 
wherever possible? 


Yes. In our every survey both of 
independent and of aided churches, we 
have done our utmost to remind trus- 
tees and congregations that it is their 
duty and privilege to provide adequate 
ministerial salaries. In the adminis- 
tration of the Sustentation Fund we 
have repeatedly offered to add to the 
minister’s salary only on condition that 
the church raised a larger amount for 
this same purpose. Where the As- 
sociation has aided churches we have 
sometimes informed the trustees that 
unless the ministers’ salaries were raised 
we must withdraw our support. Many 
times when we have been asked to assist 
in reorganizing church finances, we 
have laid special stress on the raising of 
a larger amount of money for the minis- 
ter that he might be more adequately 
compensated, and we have brought 
about more satisfactory arrangements 
than had existed previously. We have 
granted money to many ministers 
whose parishes have been unable to pay 
aliving wage. A few years ago we made 
a careful study of the effect of the 
depression upon ministerial salaries, in 
order that the attention of our churches 
might be aroused. On another occasion 
we circularized the churches, begging 
that the parish committee give fuller 
consideration to the support of their 
ministers. 

The question touches on one of our 
major concerns. If there is more that 
we can do, we should be grateful for 
suggestions. 


NORTON CHURCH CENTENNIAL 


On December 23, 1835, in the eighth 
year of the forty-one year pastorate of 
Rev. Pitt Clarke, the present church 
building of the First Congregational Parish 
in Norton, Mass., was dedicated. In it 
on December 22, 1935, in the sixth year of 
the pastorate of Rev. Henry F. Waring, 
head of the department of religion in 


- Wheaton College, a memorable centennial 


service was held. 

The old building outside and inside had 
been made ‘‘as good as new.”’ A new or- 
gan, also, had been installed. These ma- 
terial improvements, despite the hard 
times, had been made possible by increased 


¢ 


endowment, wise investment, and an im- 
proved financial system introduced in the 
present pastorate and loyally carried out 
by an efficient parish committee, especia'ly 
by its treasurer, Alfred H. Patterson, 
chairman of the board of trustees. 

Rev. Wilton E. Cross gave greetings 
from the Channing Conference, with a 
special greeting from the ‘‘Mother Church,” 
the First Parish Church of Taunton, Mass., 
of which he is the minister. Greetings 
from the sister churches of other denomi- 
nations, which were well represented in 
the large audience, were extended by Dr. 
I. V. Lobdell, of Murray Universalist 
Church, Attleboro, Mass. Dr. Clarence N. 
Davis, chairman of the parish committee, 
gave an interesting historical sketch of 
the church. A very pleasant feature of 
the service was the dedication of the new 
organ, which was felicitously presented to 
the church by George E. Smith, chairman 
of the organ committee. 

‘What think ye of Christ?’ was the text 
of the anniversary sermon given by Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

“The historian,” said Dr. Cornish, ‘‘has 
touched upon the various aspects of change 
in the life of this parish with great skill 
and beauty. He speaks of the horse-and- 
buggy days that marked the beginning of 
this church edifice a century ago. Let me 
revert to the earlier days when men came 
on horse-back, and still earlier days when 
they walked with rifles on their shoulders 
through the forest. Near this spot, and 
upon it, for 225 years I submit to you that 
the same gospel has been preached of 
love to God and love to men. On these 
two commandments still hang all the teach- 
ing of the moral law and all the prophecies 
of Christendom.” 

The preacher then outlined how the as- 
sumptions of the last generation were 
based upon democracy and hope for the 
federation of the world, and how these 
concepts had been changed by an intense 
nationalism which seemed at first to be an 
outcome of the post-war years, but which 
has now grown to gigantic proportions and 
is in danger of becoming a devastating 
world phase. The Jews believed them- 
selves to be chosen of God. The Greeks 
and Romans believed all foreigners to be 
barbarians. We are witnessing a revival 
of the theory of a chosen people, made 
superior in some mystical way by an act 
of God. All that we are in this country, 
all that we stand for as a nation, is flatly 
opposed to this theory. True, we have a 
provincial pride that is partly the result of 
our geographical isolation, and in part is 
justified by our achievement. But to the 
American the idea of a chosen nation is ab- 
horrent. Ina thousand ways this country 
is founded upon brotherhood. The free 
hospitals, the free clinics, compulsory edu- 
cation of a high kind, the college enrollment 
of one million students in contrast with 
an enrollment in all the colleges of the world 
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of 850,000,—these are demonstrations of 
our belief that all men in this country at 
least are born free and equal, with the heri- 
tage of and the right to life and liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Golden words, 
which blaze against the darkness of the 
theories of chosen peoples! 

“Tf this church be true to its heritage,” 
said Dr. Cornish in closing, “‘it will believe 
that the Christ spirit, which is the free 
message of brotherhood, is part of the 
divine plan for lifting men out of misery 
into enlightenment and peace.” 

In the social hour that followed in the 
recently renovated vestry many, outside 
as well as inside the parish, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of meeting Dr. 
Cornish and expressing their appreciation 
of his inspiring message. He in turn ex- 
pressed himself as rejoicing greatly in the 
evident unity, solidarity and friendliness 
that revealed the quality of the work that 
was being done and promised well at the 
beginning of another centennium. 

* * 


CAROLS FOR SHUT-INS 


The junior choir of the Allin Congrega- 
tional Church, Dedham, Mass., rendered a 
splendid service Christmas Eve when they 
sang carols for the shut-in children at the 
home of Mrs. Mildred Taylor, 3 Egre- 
mont Road, Brookline, Mass. 

These fourteen children are wards of 
the Children’s Mission to Children, and 
are convalescing from rheumatic heart 
disease or chorea. 

Besides singing carols, the choir sang 
“O Holy Night” by Adams. Not to be out- 
done, the children in bed sang “‘Santa Claus 
Is Coming to Town,” and also joined in 


some of the carols. 
* * 


CORRECTION 


We are glad to acknowledge two typo- 
graphical errors called to our attention by 
Dr. Walter S. Ryder of Flint, Mich. Ina 
letter entitled “52 Nations Can’t Be 
Wrong,” by Dr. Ryder, published in our 
issue of December 26, the conclusion of 
the last paragraph should read: 

“Under that ethic, the American people 
are bound to support those policies which 
become necessary to prevent flouting of 
international agreements, to oppose ag- 
gressive wars, and to safeguard the future 
peace of mankind. America is so far im- 
plicated in the world economy that she 
cannot honorably escape the obligation of 
increased cooperation any more than she 
can successfully defend her traditional 


isolation.” 
ok * 


Bridgewater, Mass.—One of the pres- 
ents on the Christmas tree at the church 
party of the First Congregational Society 
was a letter from the treasurer of the 
trustees stating that a friend of the church 
had paid off a $1,500 mortgage on the par- 
sonage. The name of the person making 
the gift was not disclosed. 
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REV. J. HARRY HOOPER TO 
LEAVE POST AT HINGHAM 


Rev. J. Harry Hooper, minister of the 
First Parish in Hingham, Mass., and acting 
minister of the Third Congregational So- 
ciety, Hingham, read his resignation at the 
joint service of the two societies, Sunday, 
January 5. Mr. Hooper’s resignation was 
offered as effective September 1, when he 
will have completed ten years of his min- 
istry at the First Parish. The purpose of 
Mr. Hooper’s action is to make it possible 
for the two societies to unite by calling a 
minister of their mutual choice. 

Action on the resignation will probably 
be deferred until the annual meetings of 
the societies in March and April, when the 
further uniting of the two churches will be 
considered. 


ct meses 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church, Boston, Mass., will conduct 
the services for the Unitarian Society of 
Germantown, Pa., Sunday, January 19. 


A son, Edward, was born, December 9, 
to Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Barth of New- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Barth is minister of the 
Channing Religious Society, Newton. 


Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, minister 
of the First Church in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., will preach at the Sunday morning 
service of the First Church, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, January 19. 


Miss Lydia F. Lapworth of Dorchester, 
Mass., was married December 31 to Erik 
G. Gnospelius. Mrs. Gnospelius is em- 
ployed in a secretarial capacity at the 
headquarters of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Leonard Mason, a graduate stu- 
dent at the Harvard Divinity School and 
a member of the English Unitarian minis- 
try, will occupy the pulpit of the First 
Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass., January 
19, when the church will observe Inter- 
national Sunday. 


Announcement was recently made of 
the birth of a daughter, December 22, to 
Rey. and Mrs. Ward B. Jenks of Quincy, 
Ill. Mr. Jenks is minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Quincy. 


Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, preached at 
the regular Sunday morning service of the 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 5. 


Rev. John N. Mark, minister of the 
First Congregational Parish of Arlington, 
Mass., conducted the service of the First 
Parish in Watertown, Mass., Sunday, 
December 29. Mr. Mark preached on 
“The American Home.” 


Dr. Gabriel Csiki of the Unitarian{Mis- 
sion House in Budapest sends his greetings 
for the New Year to his friends in America, 
and his gratitude for their friendship and 
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their generous help to the cause he serves. 
To relieve serious needs he foregoes the 
pleasure of greeting them by cards. 


* * 


FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


The second annual meeting of the Free 
Church Fellowship will be held in the 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, De- 
troit, Mich., February 26-28. The meet- 
ing will take the form of an institute on 
three subjects, “‘Religion and Commun- 
ism,” “Religion and the Totalitarian 
State,” and “Religion and Secular State 
Socialism.” 

Speakers are to be Dr. Julius Hecker of 
Moscow, Russia; Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
minister of the Community Church, New 
York, N. Y.;. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of 
New York; Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
minister of the Newton Centre, Mass., 
Unitarian Society; Dr. George Mecklen- 
burg, minister of the Wesley Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, editor of The Christian Century; 
Dr. Hubert C. Herring, secretary of the 
Congregational Department of Social Re- 
lations; William F. Sands of Washington, 
D. C.; and Bishop Edgar Blake of De- 
troit. 

The institute will be limited to registered 
delegates who will pay a fee of two dollars. 


* * 


ARTHUR GOODING PETTENGILL 


On the Sunday before Thanksgiving at 
the regular evening service of Preble 
Chapel, Portland, Me., Rev. Arthur G. 
Pettengill read the Governor’s Proclama- 
tion. Then in the intimate and informal 
way with which he always talked with his 
people, he said: 

“These are the things the Governor 
thinks we should be gratefulfor. I would 
like to consider with you briefly the things 
I think we should be grateful for. If you 
will pardon the personal note, I believe I 
can get my meaning to you better if out 
of my own experience I tell you what Iam 
thankful for. 

“First, for life. I have heard a few 
people say that life has no meaning for 
them—that it is hardly worth living. I 
cannot understand such a mental attitude. 
To me life is rich and beautiful. Iam ready 
for death when it comes, but I want to 
live, to go on with all the experiences that 
come to me. ; 

“Second, I am thankful for beauty. I 
wonder how many of you have been priv- 
ileged this fall, as I have been, to ride 
through the countryside and see the 
glorious colors on hillsides, in fields, even in 
private gardens about homes—the gor- 
geous reds and yellows and rich russets 
everywhere. To me these speak of God. 

“Then, I am thankful for my family; for 
friends; for precious kindred ... .” 

Mr. Pettengill swayed a little, leaned 
hard on the desk, and said in a very faint 
voice and very haltingly: 
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“The way I feel I can’t say any more— 
but I thank God.” 

Mr. Pettengill’s sudden loss of strength 
had been noted, and arms were waiting to 
support him. In a place where he loved to 
be, surrounded by those who loved him 
dearly, he died with words of heartfelt 
thanksgiving upon his lips. 

Thirty-one years ago, when Mr. Petten- 
gill ‘came to Portland as ‘“minister-at- 
large” in charge of Preble Chapel, it was as 
though he had come home; for the work 
was of a kind he had always wanted to do. 
From that time he never sought or wished 
any change of pastorate. His life, save 
for his happy family relationships, was 
wholly devoted to the people whom he had 


‘been called to serve. 


Perhaps the strongest characteristic of 
Mr. Pettengill’s ministry has been his 
service to individuals. To his people, Mr. 
Pettingill’s death is that of a father—a 
profound personal loss to old and young. 
However, under his wise leadership, a 
church consciousness has developed in the 
Chapel parish which promises much for the 
permanence of his work. In 1921 Preble 
Chapel was constituted as a religious fel- 
lowship in its own right. Since its or- 
ganization, 274 people have signed the 
church roll. In spite of the inevitable 
losses due to such causes as death and re- 
moval from the city, the larger part re- 
main in active membership. 

Mr. Pettengill himself was a man of re- 
tiring disposition. Though highly re- 
spected in Portland and always coopera- 
tive when called upon, he was never as 
widely known as the importance of his 
work might have warranted. Reared 
within the Congregational fold, Mr. Pet- 
tengill entered the Unitarian fellowship 
early in his mnistry. That fellowship was 
very dear to him, and he attended faith- 
fully the annual meetings of the Maine 
Conference of Unitarian Churches and of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Vincent B. Silliman. 


* * 


_ P88 CHARLES J. STAPLES 


Rey. Charles J. Staples, a retired Uni- 
tarian minister, died January 2 at his home 
in Westboro, Mass. Mr. Staples, who re- 
tired from the active ministry in 1934 after 
serving as minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society of Northboro, 
Mass., since 1921, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania. He was graduated from Brown 


University in 1878 and from the Harvard © 


Divinity School in 1881, being ordained to 
the ministry in 1882. 

Mr. Staples, who was the son of a Uni- 
tarian minister, served as minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Manchester, N. H. 
and of the First Congregational Society, 
Unitarian, Burlington, Vt., before going 
to Northboro. He leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Grace D. Staples, and five children, Law- 
rence and Priscilla of Washington, D. C., 
Eliot of Chicago, Ill., Robert of Texas) and 
Warren of Pennsylvania. — 
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* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, Calif. 
J. Raymond Cope is minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Roslindale, Mass. 


H. Paul Douglass is Director of Studies 
of the Commission of Appraisal. 

Miles Hanson, Jr., is Editor of The 
Christian Register and is minister of the 
First Parish in Weston, Mass. 

Alfred Schmalz is Associate Secretary of 
the Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches. 


Robert Weston is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * 


R. E. COOPERATION 


The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist General Sunday 
School Association this autumn have car- 
ried out a plan of cooperative work through 
the visits that their secretaries made on 
field trips. Ernest W. Kuebler took part 
in the program of the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian state convention held at Liberty, 
Mich. He was the speaker at the Detroit 
Religious Education Institute which was 
conducted for the church-school leaders of 
both denominations of that area. Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft visited the Universalist 
churches in Junction City and Hutchinson, 
Kans., and in Pasadena, Calif. Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, Universalist field worker, 
visited the Unitarian-Universalist church 
in Atlanta, Ga., and the Unitarian church 


in Richmond, Va. 
* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Bangor, Me.—Thirteen new members 
were received by the Independent Congre- 
gational Society of Bangor at the Christ- 
mas Sunday service, December 22. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Five children were 
consecrated to the divine service of love 
and truth by Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, min- 
ster of All Souls’ Church, at the Christmas 
Sunday service, December 22. 

West Newton, .Mass.—Three new 
members were welcomed to fellowship in 
the First Unitarian Society in Newton by 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen, the minister, at the 
Christmas Sunday service, December 22. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by the minister. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Jan. 21-24, Rev. James 
Gordon Gilkey, D. D., South Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass. Services broadcast by Station 
WCOP. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Alliance Members 


Support The Register by subscribing, 
and by telling your friends about it. 

The Register is published each week, and 
if you receive a complimentary copy from 
the Alliance eight times a year, you are 
missing five times as many issues as good 


as the eight which you receive! 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Noon Services, Station WCOP, 
1120 kilocycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles, 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles, 


Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxweli Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


. UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of 
Te renders excellent service and 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


tranage. 
a 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


PULPIT«»» CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 


Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


COX-SONS & VINING- INC. 


13}, EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 


the| B SHOULD BE IN 
® EVERY HOME! 


I The Masterpiece of Literature 
B Call, or send for catalog 
MASSACHUSETTS 
E BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People 


Introducing ae 


The Register 
To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 


Prrcoes enter my subscription at your 
dollar. I enclose check or currency. 


Scere eseesserseseeeesseeevsesereesereere 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 
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Pleasantries 


The Natats (meaning Travelers Aiders) 
were a little surprised when a case worker 
in a transient bureau wrote them asking 
“information as to how I can secure em- 
ployment as a Psychopathic Case Worker?” 
The inquirer, who claimed a B. S. degree 
with a social science major and psychology 
minor, added, “I am very desirous of 
following this line of social work as a life 
work.” Robert Wilson, staff associate, 
claims to have exercised beautiful restraint 
in failing to point to ‘‘the fact that”—as 
he has the temerity to say—‘‘there is a 
sufficient supply.” —Survey. i 

* * 

“Pardon me,” said the stranger, “‘are 
you a resident here?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. ‘I’ve been here 
goin’ on fifty years. What kin I do for 
you?” 

“T am looking for a criminal lawyer,” 
said the stranger. “Have you any here?” 

“Well,’’ said the other, “‘we’re pretty 
sure we have, but we can’t prove it.”— 
Troy (N. Y.) Record. 

or & 

“D’you know, Mrs. ’Arris, I sometimes 
wonder if me husband’s grown tired of 
me.” 

“Whatever makes you say that, Mrs. 
*"Iggs?” 

“Well, ’e ain’t been ’ome for seven 
years.” —London (Ont.) Advertiser. 

a * 


“Look here,” said the irate traveling man 
to the small-town hotel-keeper, “‘don’t you 
know that roller-towels in hotels have been 
prohibited in this state for three years?” 

“Sure,” replied the hotel man, “‘but that 
there towel was put up before the law was 
passed.””—Capper’s Weekly. 

ES ok 


“Have you done your share toward 
making life more cheerful for anybody?” 
sasked the genially serious person. 

“T have, I gave a crowd of people the 
time of their lives this morning. My 
hat blew off and I chased it two blocks.” — 
Washington Star. 

* * 

Draper: ‘‘These are especially strong 
shirts, madam. They simply laugh at 
the éadry.” 

Customer: “I know that kind; I had 
some which came back with their sides 
split.”—Santa Fe Magazine. 

* * 


Another English novel has been filmed 
in America. Cinema-goers in this country 
should have no difficulty in recognizing it 
on the screen, as the title remains exactly 
as the author wrote it—The Humorist 
(London). 

* * 

Scientists have discovered paintings by 
ancient Indians on the walls of Salmon 
River Canyon in Idaho. In some circles 
they are viewed as evidence of a former 
experiment with a PWA.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organtizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


Kinet lena Reeeton 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains ebhurches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
" "Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Foumded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Heips children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
° ct 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


MORE and more churches are planning 
cooperation in the League’s new partner- 
ship project. on ‘Freedom of Speech” 
which begins Sunday, January 26. See The 
Register of January 9 or your minister or 
chapter president for particulars, or write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Cincinnati Conference 
Recommended that the 
Present Service Pension Fund be Increased 
and urged each church to include 
in its budget 
a Contribution to the Pension Society 


Is your church doing its part? 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treas. — 
180 Longwood Avenue “t - Boston, Mass. 


Have You 


Linked Up with Our 


National Drive 


for 


More Readers ? 


